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TWO STRIKING BOOKS ON CHINA 





A Young Chi 


nese Student’s 


Compelling Story 


A CHINESE TESTAMENT. The 
Autobiography of Tan Shih-hua, 
as told to 8. Tretiakov. ix+316 
pp. New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter. $3. 

By OWEN LATTIMORE 
RE is a copious literature 
of revolution in Chinese, 
and without some knowledge | 
of it. neither the intellectual 
controversies nor the social restive- 
ness of modern China is easy to 
understand. Even Chinese politics 
appear more superficial than they 
are, because the average foreigner 
knows only the surface events of 
twenty years of revolutionary fer- 
ment and almost nothing of the 
years of secret agitation that pre- 
ceded the open revolution. Unfor- 
tunately, most of this Chinese revo- 
lutionary literature is hard to trans- 
late. Being written for Chinese 
who know the setting, it leaves out 
all kinds of things which contem- 
porary Chinese take for granted, 
but which need to be explicitly 
stated for the dull foreign bar- 
barian. 

In “A Chinese Testament’’ we 
have a book which is a revelation. 
It is taken direct from the life of 
a Chinese whose growing years 
were the years of revolution; but 
it was written down by a foreigner 
who came to know him first in 
Peiping, far from his own Szechuan 
home, and did most of the writing 
in Moscow, still further away. Be- 
cause he knew the conditions of the 
narrator’s life only imperfectly, he 
had to question and cross-question 
in search of detail; and therefore 
the pages are filled with little bits 
of reality, which reinforce every 
turn of the story itself. The for- 
eigner, a Russian named Tretiakov, 
is a writer of real power, known in 
his own right as the author of 
“Roar China.” 

In reporting the story of Tan 
Shih-hua, student revolutionary, 
Tretiakov has respected his ma- 
terial. His occasional blunders 
prove, I think, his honesty. There 
is no propaganda bias, although he 
incorporates exaggerated  state- 
ments which are part of the ‘‘fac- 
tual’’ information of eager, un- 
critical students all over China; the 
British are said to have provided 
3,000 troops to lead the imperial 
forces against the Taiping rebels, 
and foreign trade is pictured as 
the carrying away of China’s treas- 
ures in foreign ships. But the 
story itself is literature, and it 
has been worked up by a master 
hand. It is a Chinese life, a Chi- 
nese setting; the people are Chinese 
of our own day; their emotions are 
the emotions that’ matter to the 
youth of China both today and 
tomorrow. 

The story is not easy to classify. 
It is of a more mature stature than 
most contemporary work. It has 
a harder edge than Pearl Buck’s 
“The Young Revolutionist.”” It is 
much better balanced than Agnes 
Smedley’s ‘Chinese Destinies,’’ 
which is weakened by the shriliness 
of zealotry. Curiously enough, per- 
haps the only book in English that 
can be bracketed with it is Rodney 
Gilbert’s neglected half-master- 
piece, ‘‘The Indiscretions of Lin 
Mang’’— a book which is discount- 


by the author of ‘“‘What’s Wrong 
With China.” Yet, if it had been 
written by John Doe, or better still 
by Ivan Doevitch, it might have 
been rated as a searing piece of 
radical work. 

The span of “A Chinese Testa- 
ment” is the span of the Chinese 
Revolution, from the last phase of 
preparation before 1911 to the eve 
of Kuomintang triumph and the 


unification of China in 1926-27—the 
triumph which, accofding to the 
Left-Wingers, was betrayed by 
Chiang Kai-shek and the bourgeois 
Chinese bankers and industrialists 
of Shanghai. It is therefore a kind 
of introduction to the study of ex- 
tremist political theory and under- 
ground political activity, as repre- 
sented by that part of the intelli- 
gentsia which is allied with the 
agrarian communism of the south- 
central provinces. F 

The author, or rather the narra- 
tor, tells the story of his life as the 
son of an early revolutionary ideal- 
ist, an associate of Sun Yat-sen in 





ed as ‘‘anti-Chinese’”’ because it is 


Szeciuan to work. through the old, 
half-tandit secret societies for the 
overthrow of the Manchus. The 
course of the revolution is reflected 
in its impact on the lives and for- 
tunes of one family—a clan of 
scholars, with ramifications among 
the gentry, landholders and mer- 
chants. One sees how the genera- 
tions overlap; how old standards, 
customs, family and social values 
were not destroyed but merely un- 
dermined by the first years of 
change from empire to republic. 
One sees how shallow, in fact, 
were the intellectual processes of 
the early revolutionary years; how 








Japan who came back to his native ' 


pathetic was the belief that a 


On the Road to Peking. 


change of names would magically 
achieve a Change in standards, val- 
ues, realities. One sees how the old 
secret societies carried over into the 
political revolution; one sees, in the 
incident where the boy’s father 
tries to prevent the shelling of ci- 
vilian houses, while another officer 
is contemptuous of such a soft re- 
gard for the mere citizenry, the 
first foreshadowings both of the in- 
tellectual who stands not for other 
intellectuals but for the mass of 
the people, and of the professional 
militarist for whom. revolution is 
not a cause but a career. 

Tan Shih-hua, the narrator, grows 


( Continued on Page 8) 





MAN’S FATE. By Andre Malrauc. 
Translated by Haakon M. Che- 
valier. 360 pp. New York: ‘Har- 
rison Smith & Robert Haas. $2.50. 


By R. L. DUFFUS 
conception of ‘‘proletarian 
literature”” is making some 
progress in these melancholy 
later days, though not, one 





suspects, among the proletariat. 
‘The proletariat, generally speaking, 


From “The Pageant of Peking,” by Donald Mennie. (A. S. Watson & Co., Shanghai.) 


does not have $2.50 per capita to 
spend on books about itself, and in 
America, at least, the present cir- 
culation of less costly. proletarian 
literature does not suggest that it 
‘would spend them for that purpose 
if it had them. 

But the bourgeoisie, which does 
practically all the book-buying that 
is done (which is far from. enough 
to suit the publishers and book- 
sellers), is perhaps eager to find 
out what all the shooting is, or is 
going to be, about.. If so, it might 
seem that it could take M. Mal- 
raux’s book, which won the 1933 
Goncourt Prize, excellently translat- 





ed by Mr. Chevalier, pretty confi- 


A Frenchman’ 
Of Chinese. Revolt 


s Prize Novel 


dently, for it has the endorsement 
of that stanch revolutionist, Mr. 
Leon Trotsky. It is true that Mr. 
Trotsky is not in good repute with 
the orthodox Communists, but it is 
probably also true that he knows 
what is proletarian and what is not. 

There are several ways of judg- 
ing a writer of fiction, most of 
them pretty old-fashioned. One is 


a gift, and M. Malraux has it. If 
one reads his book-and then turns 
back to the cast of characters at 
the beginning he discovers that at 
least a dozen of them have become 


Another test is the author’s abil- 
ity to sustain interest. M. Malraux 
has that ability, too. He has it 
just as Rudyard Kipling, Joseph 
Conrad and Ernest Hemingway have 
it, though not necessarily in the 
same degree; it lies, as it did with 
them, in the selection of dramatic 
incident and in the march and cli- 
max of plot. M.- Malraux is not 
only dramatic, he is melodramatic 
and more than a little sadistic, hav- 
ing in this latter quality some of 
the mood one finds in Diego 
Rivera’s revolutionary murals. 

One could easily translate the su- 
perficial narrative of this novel of 
a Chinese revolution into another 
and very different setting. The ex- 
ternal things that happen to M. 
Malraux’s characters could have 
happened to externally similar 
characters in a White revolution in 
Russia, in the Nazi revolution in 
Germany, in almost any revolution, 
of whatever motivation, almost any- 
where at almost any time. The 
fact of struggle is more important 
than the causes of struggle. The 
darker aspects of human nature— 
the desire to hurt and kill, the crav- 
ing for death—exist in any environ- 
ment, under all sorts of social and 
economic systems. 

So, too, does the desire to give 
individual life some sig- 
nificance. Wasn't that why M. Mal- 
raux wrote his book? As Mr. Trot- 
sky truly says, M, Malraux ‘‘is an 
individualist- and a pessimist,’’ 
neither of which designations fits 
the simon-pure proletarian writer. 
But M. Malraux is unmistakably 
driving at something else. His 
revolutionists are struggling, in the 
only way they know, to achieve a 
human dignity for themselves and 
for the oppressed millions they be- 
lieve they represent. Kyo, the 

. brought before 
the German chief of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s police, says: 

I think that communism will 
make dignity possible for those 
with whom I am fighting. What 
is against it, at any rate, forces 
them to have none, unless they 
possess a wisdom as rare among 
them as among the others—more, 
perhaps, for the.very reason that 
they are poor and that their work 
separates them from their lives. 


The conception here is of a collec- 
tive dignity, not an individual one. 
It appears again in a quotation 
from a lecture by the deposed uni- 
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THE WHITE HILLS. By Corne- 
lius Weygandt. Illustrated. 400 
Pp. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.50. . 

By BROOKS ATKINSON 
HEN John Josselyn, in 
1672, saw the mountains 
in New Hampshire ‘‘upon 
which lieth Snow all the 

year’”’ he was doubtless looking at 

the Presidential Range. Although 
the snow does not lie there during 
the Summer, except in isolated 
patches, the mountains of the. Pres- 
idential Range rise to heights of 
5,000 to 6,000 feet; they are the 
granite monarchs of the New Eng- 
land hills. They thrust.their black- 
ened and broken peaks above the 
timberline. But Lake Winnepesau- 
kee, Squam Lake, the Ossipee 

Mountains and Red Hill are in the 

White Mountain region; and so is 

the Sandwich Range, which is the 

first mountain barrier as you go 
northward. Chocorua, Pangus, 

Passaconaway, Whiteface, Trypira- 

mid and Sandwich Dome are moun- 

tains with pride and reserve and 

character. 

The town of Sandwich lies south 
of them. It is hilly, stony farming 
country, sparsely settled, closely 
pressed by the woods. It is not 
particularly well known. North 
Conway, Jackson, Jefferson, Fa- 
byan, Whitefield, Bethlehem, Fran- 
conia and Gorham are all more fa- 
mous as Summer resorts and White 
Mountain communities. When the 
natives of Sandwich make the long 
tour through Franconia and Craw- 
ford Notches on Sunday they say 
that “they have been to the White 
Mountains," as if they recognized 
a distinction. But they live under 
the robust influences of the White 
Mountains. The winds out of the 
north are cold. The Winters are 
mild. Bears and deer inhabit their 
mountains. Every man of Sand- 
wich is part lumberman. Although 
Mr. Weygandt is writing chiefly 
about the town of Sandwich in this 
affectionate volume, he entitles it 
“The White Hills,” perhaps after 
Starr King’s pioneering volume. 
Any one who has had the privilege] 
of living in Sandwich and looking 
at the range at sundown from. 





Wentworth Hill, or listening to the/ 


Mount Washington. 
Photo by Ewing Calloway. 


sweet tinkle of cow-bells in the 
mountain pastures, knows that Mr. 
Weygandt’s choice of title is un- 
assuming. 

Most books about the White 
Mountains bury themselves in the 


woods or sun themselves on the 
peaks. But this is an altogether 
original and remarkable book of 
place. Mr. Weygandt, who is also 
author of ‘“The Wissahickon Hills,”’ 





loves everything that savors of liv- 


In Praise 


of a Real 


New England Town 


Mr. Weygandt Is an Author Who Loves 
Evervthing That Savors of Living 


ing, and he has found in Sandwich 
a community that retains a good 
deal of its rural.independence and 
New England individuality. For 
nearly twenty years he has spent 
his Summers in an old house in 
North Sandwich, which he has 
renovated with veneration and un- 
derstanding. He is a Summer resi- 
dent, from June to September. But 
what a Summer resident! He is 
part sage, part antiquarian, part 
preacher and part ‘‘poet of the tav- 
ern hearth.’ He knows every one 
and everything. His gift of appre- 
ciation is a passion. When you 
have finished his book you do not 
know whether to admire him or 
Sandwich the more, for his great 
love of the place. suffuses it. 

Once in a blue moon a book falls 
into the hands of a lucky reviewer. 
This is one of those occasions. For 
this reviewer spent the most im- 
pressionable Summers of his boy- 
hood at the Lower Corners, when 
Charles Blanchard was keeping 
store there and Squire Wentworth 
attended to the learned affairs of 
the town, and the stage to Meredith 
during the Summer was a lumber- 
ing, strap-creaking coach drawn by 
two pairs of horses. Even in those 
days Sandwich was a good place. 
Frank Bryer had the only long- 
distance telephone in the vicinity; 
when he called Boston that power- 
ful voice which Mr. Weygandt ad- 
mires became like the cry of a 
thunder god. People for miles 
around listened to what he was 
saying. 

In those days the famous and la- 
mented Flat Mountain Pond lot of 
virgin spruce still dusted thé 
clouds. It belonged to Edwin H. 
Jose of Cambridge, who cherished 
it with as much affection as Mr. 





Weygandt has for the whole town. 
Along the immortal interval with 
its feathered elm, which Mrs. Jose 
admired every time she looked at 
it, lived the McCrillises, Jesse 
Ambrose, Lewis Elliott, who hunt- 
ed bears upon the slightest encour- 
agement, and Sam Elliott, who 
knew, among other things, how to 
head through the woods to reach 
Black Mountain Pond. John Wat- 
son, who was reputed never to have 
shaved his upper lip, was still liv- 
ing at the foot of that steep pasture 
on the Ossipees and near the inter- 
val lined by Lombardy poplars. 
This reviewer knows that Mr. Wey- 
gandt’s book is true because he, 
too, has often observed how om- 
inously close the Horn of Chocorua 
seems to be when its forested 
shoulders are invisible. 

Apparently: things have changed 
a little. Before the war the Lower. 
Corners were a wearisome distance 
from North Sandwich and White- 
face P. O., and a trip on foot to 
the Centre was a full afternoon’s 
chore, Wentworth Hill being twice 
as high on the way back. But now 
that the motors have shrunk dis- 
tances Mr. Weygandt in North 
Sandwich can encompass the town 
and even walk into a house cjear 
up in Sandwich Notch just as a 
widower is proposing to his second 
wife or attend auction in Albany 
Interval. He has gotten around 
town most amazingly. He has a 
sort of divine curiosity. Sandwich 
should cherish him for the beauties 
of man and nature he has retraced 
into his book. At the next Old 
Home Day at the Centre, which 
ought to be coming along in Au- 
gust, some one should make a pub- 
lic declaration in praise of his local 


( Continued on Page 19) 





M. Madelin Surveys the Consulate and the Empire 


THE CONSULATE AND THE EM- 
‘ PIRE. By Lowis Madelin.| ade that succeeded the twentieth of 


Translated by EH. F. Buckley. 
Volume VII in The National 
History of France, edited by 
Fr: Funck-Brentano. 500 pp 
New York: G. H. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5. 
By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 
HERE is no greater urge for 
rewriting history than the 
constant changes that are 
taking place in the values of 
political, economic, and even ‘bio- 
graphic appraisals—greater even 
than the discovery of evidential 
doctments. And, for both the syn- 
thesis of the values and the analysis 
of the discoveries, there is a public 
whose majority would rather be en- 
tertained than instructed, or rather 
informed, while in the process of 
being interested. 

While Frenchmen were breath- 
lessly awaiting the succeeding vol- 
umes of Thier’s ‘“‘Histoire du Con- 
sulat et de I'Empire,’”’ Englishmen 
were content with the Napoleon 
given them in the eighth volume 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
which appraised him as the devil 
incarnate. Less than half a cen- 
tury later Oscar Browning in Eng- 
land and de Barral in France 
united on projecting a very human 
personality that had neither been 
dropped from above nor cast up 
from below. At the same time, it 
was the stuff of which legends are 
made. A legend was made of it—an 
apocryphal Napoleon, who has been 
the dismay of historians ever since, 
particularly in his réles of First 
Consul and Emperor. 

With the gift of narrative that 
was ulay’s, that of intimate 
philosophizing that was Carlyle’s, 
and with a bibliography that num- 
bers over 500 books and documents, 
M. Madelin endeavors to set mat- 





ters straight, at least for the dec- 


Brumaire of the year VIII; other- 
wise, Nov. 12, 1799. His work has 


.| found a welcoming niche in that 


excellent ‘‘National History of 
France,”” edited by Funck-Bren- 
tano, where he had already figured 
with his ‘French Revolution,” 
which won the Grand Prix Gobert 
of the French Academy. Academic, 
however, his histories are not, al- 
though the Professor of French His- 
tory who does not include them in 
his list, at least for collateral] read- 
ing, will find his pupils imperfect- 
ly instructed. However M. Made- 
lin’s marginal] sub-titles may smack 
of the schoolroom, of their service 
in promoting the economy of the 
reader’s attention, as Herbert 
Spencer .would say, there is no 
doubt, 

In these pages Barras by no 
means achieves the importance he 
does in his memoirs—most of them 
forged, as was proved.through in- 
ternal evidence by the late Pro- 
fessor Adolph Cohn of Columbia— 
and Talleyrand, who first obtained 
office through him, sheds some of 
his glory ana a lot of his probity. 
On the other hand, Fouché, the 
Minister of Police, maligned by 
most biographers, as Engiland’s 
conception of Napoleon at that 
time, emerges from M. Madelin’s 
study secure, at least, in his loyal- 
ty toward his master, while his 
uncanny gift for uncovering con- 
spiracies remains unimpaired. Was 
Napoleon or was he chiefly respon- 
sible for the execution of the Duc 
a@’Enghien, and what part did 
Savary, later Duc de Rovigo, play 
in the tragedy? 

The papers seized on the person 
of the Bourbon Prince abundantly 





proved to the First Consul that he 





was not concerned in a conspiracy 
against his life, but only against 
his government. Fouché impressed 
the First Consul with the idea that 
if his elevation to the rank of Em- 
peror were to be preceded by the 
execution of a Bourbon, it would 


draw to his régime all the old re- 
publican leaders who had hitherto 
held aloof. At the trial at Vin- . 
cennes, a mile and a quarter east 
of Paris, the judges, although they 


( Continued on Page 17) 


From the Unfinished Portrait by David. 
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The Life of Cardinal O’Connell 


In His Autobiography He Writes Vividly and Vigorously of the People, 


The Places 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY 
YEARS. By His Eminence Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell, Ilus- 
trated. 395 pp. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


ARDINAL O'CONNELL may 
be reassured. Whoever told 
him that very few people 
nowadays care to read a se- 
rious book must have just awak- 
ened from a Rip Van Winkle sleep. 
On the contrary, as book publish- 
ers, book sellers, book reviewers, 
librarians will all tell him, not in 
many years have so many people 
been interested in serious books as 
now. The depression,- say those 
who have studied the situation, 
seems to have chastened their 
minds as well as their purses, with 
the result that in greatly increas- 
ing numbers—instead of lessening 
numbers, as he quotes his inform- 
ant—they are calling for in libraries 
and buying in book stores and pub- 
lishers are bringing out to meet the 
demand large quantities of books 
on i i , history, 
biography—many of the lists ordi- 
narily classified as ‘‘serious.’’ 

Biography, both ‘‘auto” and 
other, is always a favorite with the 
reading public, but it also is shar- 
ing in the sharpened appetite of 
men and women for the real things 
of life. Even if his information had 
been true, Cardinal O’Connell 
could still have been confident in 
the destiny of his book of mem- 
oirs. For its appeal will be wide 
and sure within his own church, 
while outside those boundaries 
there are many whose interest is 
always keen in those vivid and real- 
istic revelations of the inner life 
which the autobiographer makes, 
both consciously and unconscious- 
ly. He has been moved to write the 
book, he says, chiefly from a sense 
of duty, because for so many years 
he has taken an active part in im- 
portant affairs of his church and 
has come into contact with so many 
eminent people both inside and out- 
side its pale that posterity has the 
right and will feel the need to 
know his own story of his life. He 
has found, he explains, in his en- 
deavors to gather material for a 
correct history of the archdiocese 
and province a lamentable lack of 
authentic documents concerning 
eminent ecclesiastics, such as Car- 
dinal Gibbons or Cardinal McClos- 
key, who were among the leading 
men of their time and whose per- 
sonal records of their lives would 
now be of the greatest value. 

So here, he says, is the book, mod- 
estly adding, ‘‘such as it is.” And 
he continues: ‘“‘Whether the con- 
temporaneous public reads it or not 
is a matter which gives me very 
little concern, but’ I think that, in 
a certain sense, in writing it I have 
done for my successors what I wish 
my predecessors had done for me. 
The lamp of experience still remains 
a guiding light and the experience 
of seventy-five years in such varied 
work and such important posts as 
I have held ought to mean some- 
thing for the Bishops, priests and 
people who come after me.” 

Thus, it appears, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell wrote his memories solely with 
the readers of his own faith in mind 
and, of course, the big majority of 
them will be of that church. But 
the work has certain values and 
interests of wider and more general 
appeal, and it is with such aspects 
of the autobiography that this re- 
view is concernéd. In this 
its most outstanding feature, the 
thing that will most intrigue. the 
general reader, is perhaps the un- 
broken success of the author’s life. 





Steadily he has gone on, from poéor | ‘ 


and obscure beginnings to oné post 


after another, each one higher, | 


more responsible, more important 
than its predecessor, apparently be- 
cause he has discharged the duties 
of each one to the entire satisfac- 
tion of hts superiors. 


and the Endeavors He Has Known 


Throughout his life he has made 
good, in the eyes of his church. 
Not once has he stumbled, or per- 
mitted himself to be a misfit, or 
proved inadequate to his duties, no 
matter where or what they were. 
The son of very poor Irish immi- 
grants who came to this country 
with the wave of Irish 
due ‘to the great famine about the 
middle of the last century, he was 
born in Lowell, Mass., in 1859, the 
youngest of eleven children. His 
father died when he was barely out 
of infancy, leaving his mother, of 
whom he speaks with the greatest 
love, admiration and devotion, to 
care for, shepherd and guide the 
whole brood. 

The older ones worked in the 
mills. But William, it was decided, 
must have an education, because 
from his early childhood his keen- 
est interests were in the things of 
the mind and he was studious and 
eager to learn. After his gradua- 
tion from high school in 1876 he 
entered St. Charles’s College in 
Maryland and spent five years there 
and at Boston College, from which 
he was graduated in 1881. Desire 
to become a priest had been strong 
in him ever since his school days 
in Lowell, and the glimpses he 
gives of his inner life all through 
his youth show him to have been 
an intensely religious lad, respon- 
sive to mystic appeals, his soul al- 
ready attuned to churchly atmos- 
phere. As a youth he served at 
the altar, and of this period he 
says: ‘‘I loved the mass with all its 


holy mysteries and beautiful decor- 
ous ceremonies, and I never felt so 
much at home as I did in the quiet 
church in the late afternoon, as I 
entered and rested in that atmos- 
phere of peace on my way home 
from school.” _ 

For such a lad priesthood was a 
foregone conclusion. Three years 
of study in Rome was followed by 
his ordination to the priesthood in 
1884 and that by his first work as 
a priest in Medford, Mass. Then 
came hard-working and successful 
years as rector of the American 
College in Rome, followed by ap- 
pointment in 1900 to the See of 


Portland and five years later he}. 


was sent as Papal Envoy on a mis- 
sion to Japan. On his return he 
was made Coadjutor and then 
Archbishop of Boston, and in 1911 
he was named a Cardinal. 

It was a long road to travel in so 
short a time, for he was then barely 
past 50 and it had been only 
twenty-seven years since his ordi- 
nation as a priest. He had won 
through, in this comparatively brief 
period, to the next to the highest 
honor his church bestows by dis- 
charging competently and in ac 
cordance with his instructions each 
duty set before him. Several times 
he stresses the fact that it was his 
custom to follow, upon a mission 
or in any position, exactly the lines 
that had been indicated by- his su- 
periors. The detailed account he 
gives of his work in each position 
he has held shows that he did not 








William Cardinal O'Connell. 


energy flung himself into it, reor- 
ganizing if that was necessary, ex- 
tending the bounds of work, travel- 
ing, as when Bishop of Portland, to 
the remotest corners of his exten- 
sive episcopate, meeting parishion- 
ers, renewing their interest in the 








ever spare himself, but with all his 


church, building, creating, reviving, 





The Roman 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF ROME. 
A Chapter in Civilization. By 
Wiliam Chase Greene. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University 
Press. $4.50. 

ERE is a volume which inspires 
admiration not only for the 
achievement of Rome but for 

the achievement of an author who 

can pack so much information about 

Roman life, ideas and accomplish- 

ments into 500-odd pages. Dr. 

Greene, Associate Professor of the 

Classics at Harvard, gives you ev- 

erything from such items as that 

the Romans used uncomfortable fur- 
niture, and had nothing much to do 
of evenings but dine out, to a sur- 
vey (trustworthy because inconclu- 
sive) of the complex reasons for 
their decline and fall. His ‘‘Achieve- 
mént of Greece,’’ published a few 
years ago, was, as he observes in 








“ 1 mt 


Achievement Was Social 


his preface, a study of an individu- 
alistic achievement; but Roman 
achievement was social, so the pres- 
ent study ends with a chapter on 
“The Meaning of Civilization.’’ 
Here again Dr. Greene commands 
confidence by not being too confi- 
dent. His nearest approach to a 
definition is that civilization ‘‘ap- 
pears to be a form of capitalism; 
the labor of the past and the ac- 
tivities of the present are stgred up 
in institutions as a reservoir.” The 
stored-up accumulation sometimes 
turns sour; nevertheless there is 
immense vaiue in the _ storing. 
Possibly the worst offense of the 
present régime in Russia is its de- 
liberate destruction of almost all 
the cultural accumulation of the 
past, because a religious dogma has 





pronounced it worthless. The Ro- 





SR 
“Villa Quintilii.” 


‘From an Etching by William Walcott in “Modern Masters of Etching.” The Studio. 





man Christians and early Moslems 
began the same way, but soon 
learned better; and it was largely. 
due to Christians who ignored the 
logical implications of their dogma 
that so much of the Roman ac- 
cumulation was passed on to the 
medieval and modern world. 

Dr. Greene observes in the dis- 
cussion of civilization that Rome 
is ‘“‘the classic instance of the evils 
of prosperity," which is true 
enough of the later Republic. But 
the Empire—as he recognizes in his 
discussion of the decline and fall— 
was a classic instance of not 
enough: prosperity and of unsatis- 
factory distribution of what wealth 
there was. One can hardly read this 
study of Roman achievement with- 
out being driven to new reflections 


(Continued on Page 13) 








expanding and always working 
with enthusiasm and competence, 

A dynamic energy seems constant- 
ly to have animated him and to 
have been motivated by a deeply 
rooted desire to serve God through 
his church. His book breathes 
through all its pages a spirit of de- 
voutness and of consecration, the 
spirit of a loyal churchman who has 
lived all his life inspired by the 
single-minded desire to exalt his 
God and his church. This single- 
mindedness seems to have had a - 
considerable influence upon his life 
and perhaps to have had beeh one 
of the factors responsible for his 
phenomenal success. If there were 
disturbing circumstances in his en- 
vironment, he held himself aloof, if 
there were controversies either in 


people. 
fully about his contacts with dozens 
of such persons, sometimes through 
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Henry P. Fletcher and scores of 
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ISMAIL: THE MALIGNED KHE- 
DIVE. By Pierre Crabites. 299 
pp. New York: E. P. Dutton 4 
Co. $5. 

By P. W. WILSON 


R fifty years encyclopedias 

and other standard works 

have told what is accepted 

today as the story of mod- 
ern BDgypt. A country, rich in re- 
sources, was driven bankrupt. On 
behalf of foreign bondholders, 
France and Britain stepped in as 
receivers. Britain proceeded to 
carry out a policy of reconstruction. 
It is an account of what happened 
that is supported, as Mr. Crabités 
reminds us, by ‘‘authors of great 
repute,’’ including the British pro- 
consuls, Cromer and Milner and 
their ‘‘chorus.”’ 

It is thus refreshing to read a 
book which gives the ‘‘challenge’’ 
direct—not to use a shorter word— 
to what is denounced as a ‘‘histor- 
ical heresy.’’ Mr. Crabités, in his 
search for an ‘‘array of proof,’’ has 
had ‘unrestrained and uncondi- 
tional access to the Royal Egyptian 
Archives’’ in the Abdine Palace at 
Cairo. Also, he has examined the 
records of the United States Lega- 
tion. And, of the Cromers and Mil- 
ners, he writes: 

I refuse to accept -either their 
affirmations or their deductions. 
I adduce citations from contem- 
porary records to disprove what 
they have advanced in good faith, 
but without going to the root of 

the matter. I attack a legend 
which has almost been converted 
into a dogma. 

Pointblank, he declares that “not 
even great names can stand up 
against facts and figures culled 
from official sources.”’ 

The latest bombardment of Alex- 
andria is thus as lively as any 
Beresford or other young seadog 
could desire. Nor is the issue to 
be dismissed as academic. Egypt 
is ruled by the dynasty which that 
masterful Albanian, Mehemet Ali, 
founded at the outset of the nine- 
teenth century. The question has 
been and still is whether that 
dynasty can develop a country so 
strategic without external as 
sistance. 

It is over the memory of Ismail 
Pasha that this latest battle rages 
and Ismail is important. He may 
have died forty years ago, and in 
exile. But he left behind him a 
son who, at this moment, reigns 
over Egypt as King Fuad I. This 
book is not concerned with Ismail 
as Khedive alone. It is Ismail as 
an ancestor of sovereigns to be 
whose vindication is asserted. 

The Cromers and the Milners put 
Ismail into a pillory. He was de- 
scribed as ‘‘a spendthrift, a volup- 
tuary and a thief.”” -The reign of 
“the squanderer’’ was ‘‘a carnival’ 
in which there were ‘millions and 
millions wasted in entertainments, 
in largesse, in sensuality, in the 
erection of numerous palaces— 
structurally as rotten as they are 
esthetically abominable.” 

Did not Ismail inherit a debt of 
only $18,000,000 and hand on a debt 
of $500,000,0007 In order to raise 
money, did he not have to sell his 





Suez Canal shares to Disraeli, the 
British Prime Minister? Was he 
not so hopelessly insolvent that he 
had to be deposed? 

Our trouble with Mr. Crabités is 
that, in effect, he admits it. On 
the one hand, we are to acclaim 
Ismail as ‘a pathfinder”’—what 
that great pioneer, Sir Samuel 
Baker, describes as ‘‘the moving 
spirit of progress * * * who ac- 
complished in seventeen years 
more than had been achieved in 
Egypt since the days of the Arab 
conquest.’’ On the other hand, as 





A Challenging Biography 
Of Egypt’s Ismail 


Mr. Crabites Reviews the Troubled Reign of the Khedive and 
Hits Relations With England and France 


1876 When the 
Acquisition of the 
Suez Canal Shares 
Was Accepted in 

England as 
A) ing the Safety 


ecuring 
of “The Key to 


India.” 

- (From “Half a 
Conte’. of 
English History.” 
G. P. Putiam’s 
Sons.) 
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we read Mr. Crabités, Ismail be- 
came impossible and had to go. 
We have this: 

Ismail’s abdication was one of 
those decisions which the heart 
deeply regrets but which the 
mind reluctantly sanctions. * * * 
Ismail had to be sacrificed upon 
the altar of economic laws. 

The issue does not seem to be 
whether Ismail should have re- 
mained a monarch. It is whether 
he has been ‘‘maligned.’’ Is his 

farewell to be saluted by the vale- 





dictory volleys of a Cromer or by 


the regret and reluctance of Mr. 
Crabités? 


The first plea on behalf of Ismail 
is that, at least, he was better than 
his predecessors. There had been 
Abbas Pasha, ‘‘a combination of 
intellectual nonentity, coward and 
fanatic,’’ at once ‘capricious and 
reactionary,’’ who ‘“‘locked himself 
up in fortified palaces’’ and was 
“surrounded only by a few cringing 
slaves and by the savage beasts he 
had collected into menageries.’’ 
Apparently he was ‘strangled 
while he slept’ and afterward 
“a ghastly farce was enacted in 
which his corpse played the star 
part.’’ We read: 

. Elfy Bey, the Governor of 
Cairo, gave strict orders that no 
one should divulge the death of 
Abbas. Ordering the state car- 
riage to be brought to the private 
entrance, assisted by the head 
eunuch, he placed the body in a 
sitting posture within it, and, 
taking his own seat opposite as 
usual, drove the twenty miles. to 
Cairo, surrounded by guards and 
the usual state, in this ghastly 
companionship. 


Then there was Said Pasha. His 


instincts were hospitable and: he in- 
vited his princely cousins to a 





The Wage-Earner’s Quest for Security 


THE QUEST FOR SECURITY. By 
I. M. Rubinow N 


7 pp. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 
there is one field which seems 

to have been untouched by the 
depr or if touched greatly 
fertilized, it is that of the publica- 
tion of books and tracts dealing 
with economic and social subjects. 
Each day finds another book off 
the press concerned with unemploy- 
ment, with the New Deal, with so- 
cial insurance of various kinds. 
Mr. Rubinow’s volume takes an im- 
portant place in their line of march. 
It is a heavy book, not too easy 
for Summer reading, but not with- 
out its compensations in interest and 
information if one sticks to the job. 

It is the wage-earner’s quest for 
security with which Mr. Rubinow 
is concerned. According to him— 
and the idea is not new, although 
its expression may be—accidents, 
iliness, old age and the loss of a 
job are the Four Horsemen that 
ride roughshod over the lives of 
millions of men and women in 
America’s industrial scheme. How 
these horsemen can be controlled 
and eventually conquered is the 
theme of the volume. Briefly, the 
remedies are State insurance for 
accidents, for health, for old age 
and for unemployment. 

Mr. Rubinow takes up each sub- 
ject in turn with scholarly pre- 
cision. Unlike other books of this 
sort, one finds more than dry facts 
and statistics in its pages. The 
author writes with originality of 
point of view and with humor. His 
constant recourse to anecdote make 
the statistics which he is illustrat- 
ing extremely more palatable than 
they would be otherwise to the ordi- 
nary reader. 

For the man or woman interested 
in the facts concerned with these 
four phases of seccurity in the life 
of the worker, this ‘book is invalu- 
able. One may not always agree 
with Mr. Rubinow’s point of view 
or his interpretations, but one is 
grateful to him for presenting the 
blue-prints of his work of construc- 
tion. It is interesting to know that 
the subject of workmen’s compen- 
sation ig still one of controversy in 
four States, Arkansas, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina, and 
that many States which have com- 





pensation laws make exceptions of | p 


hired men on farms and women in 
domestic service. 


s 





Mr. Rubinow is known to be a 
strong supporter of the health jn- 
surance idea. What he says on the 
subject is, therefore, not new and, 
perhaps, not open to controversy 
with him. At the same time one 
would like to question some of the 
results of the system as practiced 
in other countries. Germany, he 
writes, has its employment body of 
men and women i.sured 80 per 
cent. The figures for England are 
higher, he states. Altogether there 
are twenty-five countries which 
have compulsory health insurance 
laws on their books, but the United 
States is not one of these. He sub- 
mits the opinion of the Committee 
on the Cost of Medical Care organ- 
ized some years ago, for which, by 
the way, he has respect tempered 
with irony, that the prevailing sys- 
tem of private practice offers no 
security of health to the American 
people. 

Unfortunately, he gives no statis- 
tics on the incidence of illness in 
those countries where social health 
bureaus take care of the wage- 
earner and his family. As a lay 
person who has visited industrial 
communities in England and in 
Austria, it seems to this reviewer 
that, contrary to the -opinion of- 
fered. above, private practice in this 
country has not done such a very 
bad job at all. The point of view 
of the American worker—and that 
means a good percentage of the 
American people—is something that 
cannot be omitted in studies of this 


lustily, is going to do the same he 
has done in the past. He is going 
to the doctor of his own choice for 
treatment of his aches and 

and tonsils and pay him wha‘ 
can for the job. There is, in 
tion, the physicians’ side to 


story, which is too often forgotten. |. 


The lethargy and mental inactivity 
of doctors employed on salaries by 
health agencies here and abroad of- 


mentation of doctors is as equally 
deplorable as regimentation of 
teachers or wage-earners or em- 


loyers. 
Mr. Rubinow's chapters on old- 





age pensions and unemployment in- 


surance as part of a State program 
repeat the arguments in favor of 
these reforms with emphasis, right- 
ly placed, on the inadequacy of 
what we have done along ‘these 
lines. He outlines the details of 
the Wisconsin plan and the Ohio 
plan of unemployment insurance 
and indicates their good points and 
their weaknesses. The question of 
what happens to a man after he re- 
ceives the maximum of sixteen 
weeks of insurance during a de- 
pression that lasts many times that 
period he does not satisfactorily 
answer. Some of the best material 
and the most human deais with the 
problem of the aged. 
Ross C. Fax. 





“fantasia” at which he “‘put on a 
splendid show.’’ It was only the 
sequel that, perhaps, aroused a 
momentary surprise. We read: 
All the guests enjoyed them- 
selves imm . “When the fes- 
tivities were over [they] * * * 
boarded a special train for Cairo. 
* * * The railway passes over the 
Nile * * * by a .great. bridge 
[which] contained @ section that 
opened and shut to permit the 
passage of river craft. As the 


its viceregal 
freight, approached the river, the 
driver saw, to his horror, that 
the bridge was open. He applied 


Surely the question is simple. 
Ismail was doubtless a most charm- 
ing person in every way. But what 
did he do with all the money that 
he borrowed and raised in taxes? 

Mr. Crabités manfully wrestles 
with that delicate problem. But the 
Sphynx does not give him much 
assistance. We are told that the 
“old books were kept by Coptic 
accountants who purposely evolved 
a complicated system of bookkeep- 
ing:”’ These experts, who seem to 
have founded the modern school of 
economics, had no idea of ‘‘robbing 
anybody.’’ All that they wanted 
was a ‘“‘monopoly’’ in a ‘‘more or 
less secret system of accounts’ 
which ‘‘they handed down from 
father to son.’’ In Egypt the do- 
mestic instincts of the Brain Trust 
were strongly developed. ; 

Cairo may not be the only capital 
where there are Coptic accountants 
and experience shows that these 
magicians usually arrive at a well- 
understood result. Whatever may 
be their legerdemain, the money 
vanishes. 

Mr. Crabités suggests that value 
was received. Did not Ismail build 
4,600 schools, 64 sugar factories and 
7 lighthouses? Did he not lay 900 
miles of railroad and 6,000 miles of 
telegraph? Did he not dig 7,000 
miles of canal? Did he not effect 


( Continued on Page 16 ) 
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A Skillful 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
UNIVERSE. By W. F. G. 
Swann. 428 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.75. 


By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


whole course of science 
has been a long struggle for 
objectivity. The Ptolemaic 


system, which put the earth 
in the centre of the universe, New- 
ton’s laws of gravitation, Dalton’s 
ultimate chemical atom—all seemed 
triumphs of objectivity in their day, 
yet all have gone by the board. 
Now we have a relativistic uni- 
verse, which is swelling at such a 
rate that it doubles its radius every 
1,400 million years and which may 
even have burst, if-we are to be- 
lieve Eddington; ‘‘forces’’ are swept 
away in favor of a geometrical con- 
ception of why and how bodies fall 
and stars move; and Dajton’s ulti- 
mate atom turns out to be a bewil- 
dering complex of electrons, pro- 
tons, neutrons, positrons, alpha par- 
ticles, deutons, with other units 
still to be discovered. 

Is this the end? Are we at last 
objective? No modern physicist 
thinks so. He knows that he must 
deal with two worlds—the world of 
experience, which is revealed to 
him in his laboratory when he 
weighs and measures, and the 
world of inference or of the mind. 
The two are virtually inseparable. 
It is hard to measure the rate at 
which a stone falls without inferring 
why it falls. In the end it is the 
mind that has to create the cosmos 


and the mind that is responsible! 


for the world as we see it. 

Mr. Gradgrind may insist as much 
as he likes that he wants common 
sense, which means that he wants 
to tear matter apart, as a boy would 
a weéch, and see how it is put to- 
gether and how it works. There 
are no more common sense and 
practical men in the world than 
Einstein, Rutherford, Heisenberg, 
Schrodinger, Millikan and Comp- 
ton. They have been tearing things 
apart quite in the manner approved 
by Mr. Gradgrigd. But the pieces 
are just as baffling as is the whole. 
How are they put together and why 
are they held together? Inference 
again—mind. The physicists search 
for reality and find themselves in 
the end holding only a set of math- 
ematical equations. 

A. thinking reader is not so much 
perplexed by all this as may be sup- 
posed when he lays down Dr. 
Swann’s lucid and enthralling book. 
Here he sees the mathematical 
physicist at work—a Dr. Faust tor 
mented by the meaning of mathe- 
matical symbols which he has in- 
vented and then introduced into 
equations to ascertain what hap- 


~~ peng to a hypothetical universe or 


an atom. It is this revelation that 
distinguishes Dr. Swann’s popular- 
ization of modern physics from 
scores of books which have previ- 
ously attempted to explain relatiy- 
ity, the quantum theory and wave 


wasshenion, We Siew te chats -of 
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and 


Swann Makes Abundantly Clear the Changing Theories of Modern Science 


reasoning that makes it necessary 
to throw Newton or Dalton over- 
board. 

Dr. Swann makes it clear that 
what sets our physical science apart 
from that of the Victorians is a dif- 
ferent Weltanschauung. To the Vic- 
torian the universe was simply a 
colossal, highly intricate piece of 
machinery, which moved in accord- 
ance with the laws of nature. When 
the machine was started in some 
mysterious way everything that it 
subsequently did could have been 
predicted. This meant that for 
every effect there was a cause. The 
daring modernidts in physical 
science hold otherwise. Cause and 
effect are to them illusions. Caus- 
ality seems to hold for gross 
bridges, trolley cars and factory 
machines, but it breaks down when 
it is applied to ultra-microscopic 
occurrences within the atom. Is 
not the universe composed of 
atoms? Pose the question and it 
becomes necessary to invent a new 
method of approaching reality. 

There is nothing sudden about 
this new way of thinking. As a 
matter of fact the old cosmic ma- 
chine began to creak badly long 
before the last century closed. 
When it was found impossible to 
discover by the application of 
mechanics what an individual mole- 
cule was doing at a given moment 
in a gas composed of hundreds 
of billions of molecules the physi- 
cists turned to statistical methods. 
A life insurance actuary cannot tell 


Lucid New 





exactly how long any one man in a 





<a 


group of 5,000 may live, but he can 
tell with a high degree of accuracy 
what the mean expectancy of life 
for the whole group is. 

So with the molecules tn a gas. 
The Victorian physicists could tell 
what average molecules would do. 
They could express the pressure of 
gas in a cylinder as the total of 
the aggregate pushes of uncount- 
able billions of molecules that col- 
lided with the walls of the cylinder. 
In this case the conception of a 
mechanism for individual mole- 
cules was abandoned. It turned out 
that the method could be applied 
even to large aggregations of stars. 
This was very disturbing because 


\the predictions, made on the basis 


of nothing but statistics, were just 
as correct as those made by resort- 
ing to mechanics. 

Perhaps the universe is not a ma- 
chine, and perhaps the ultimate 
atoms are just as capricious as the 
human beings with which actuaries 
deal so successfully en masse. As 
for the laws of nature, they may 
possibly be mere statements of 
probabilities so accurate that they 
look deceptively like certainties. It 
certainly makes a man think when 
he finds that the sun will probably 
rise tomorrow for no other reason 
than that it has risen millions of 
times before and that what may be 
called its ‘“‘behavior’' can be pre- 
dicted scientifically without the 
slightest reference to the laws of 
gravitation. 

It is this kind of reasoning that 
brought us to the present state of 
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physics after the discovery of radi- 
um, the X-rays, electrons and the 
like. The modernists have gone 
very far. .Not only do they apply 
the principle of averages to groups 
of electrons, atoms and molecules 
but to single units. And this in ac- 
cordance with young Dr. Heisen- 
berg’s Principle of Uncertainty, 
which says that it is possible to tell 
where a hurtling particle is at any 
given instant but not at other in- 
stants too. 

The statement seems obvious and 
harmless. Yet the consequences 
that flow from it are such that 
even the validity of an experiment 
is doubted. If I see a particle col- 
liding with a luminescent screen 
and producing a flash, I see history 
—something that has happened. In 
the very act.of making its presence 
visible the particle has changed its 
state. What possible inferences are 
valid, then, even from the most ex- 
act experiments? The best that 
can be done is to deal with prob- 
abilities. We begin to see why a 
new approach was necessary to the 
problem of matter—why a new kind 
of mathematics had to be inven 
to make the approach. , 

The mathematician who concerns 
himself with this new approach has 
to indulge in artificial processes of 
thinking. He follows a ritual as 
rigorous as that of any Buddhist 
priest—a ritual which he sets up 
himself. If it is better or more ef- 
fective than it was in Aristotle’s 
day it is because we know more. Or 
as Dr. Swann puts it: ‘‘The great 





South Pacific Stars to Steer By 


STARS TO STEER BY. By Helen 
Follett. Ilustrated by Armstrong 
Perry. 257 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

N this book, by the author of 
‘“‘Magic Portholes,’”’ we have 
something which must, perforce, 

be classified as.a travel book, but 
which differs in many of its essen- 
tial particulars from the usual run 
of such works. Helen Follett and 
her daughter Barbara—usually re- 
ferred to only as ‘‘shipmate,’’ seem 
to have gone hitch-hiking, so to 
speak, about the Pacific, especially 
in its southern waters. One steamer 
after another, a few of them large 
vessels, but most of them small 
craft trading among the islands. 
But not traveling de luxe; indeed, 
often second class, and with their 
typewriters, and some editors back 
in the States ready for their writ- 
ings, making enough to keep them- 
selves afloat, or, between ships, 
ashore. ' 

It'is infectious—going ashore with 

these two. “‘And now I’m going to 

wash my hair,’’ says Barbara sud- 





denly. Which is, her mother in- 
forms us, the girl’s way of an 
nouncing that they are through 
with the steamer which has brought | 
them, and that she intends to in- 
dulge whole-heartedly in isiand life. 


But let ua see what the island 
looked like when they came to ex- 
plore a bit: 

Small bungalows and- Chinese 
shops marked our way, but so 
modestly did they protest their 
claim to the side of the road that 
they seemed, rather, to merge 


sleepily and quietly into the jun- 
gle curtains of greenness behind 
them. Cool shade ahead of us 

















near the shore. A tranquil glade 
by the sea, with a fringe of palms. 
A white beach stretching away. 
A palm uprooted, dipping tasseled 

plumes into the water; a long, 
slender dugout canoe on the shore, 

a bamboo fishing pole dangling 

over its side. 

Mrs. ‘Follett calls this chapter 
“Laughter in Tahiti,"’ and she has 
indeed got the key to the people— 
laughter. Cynics of the temperate 
zone will wonder how long it can 
last, and if there is not already a 
wistful note among: the lighter 
chords. But let us laugh with the 
grown children of the South Seas 
while we may, nor question the fu- 
ture too closely” 

And now we are at Tonga—the 
reader may for himself. make the 
short voyage thither—Tonga, in the 
Fiji group; no cannibals any more, 
but, anyhow, a grand, black. chief- 
tain, now chief of police, nearly 
seven feet tall (seemingly) board- 
ing the steamer. ; 

But now ourselves, in Mrs. Fol- 
lett’s charge, to Samoa! Apia, of 
course, Honolulu. And to meet one 
of the most interesting characters 
of the whole tale, ‘“‘Cocky,”’ the 
green parrot of Miss Gill (English 


‘| by birth), who takes a roomer or 


( Continued on Page 11) 





Study of the Universe 


virtue of the postulates of. 
science is that as a rule, they 
chosen with an eye to nature 
self rather than with an eye 
nothing in particular followed by ¢ 
determination somehow or other to 
force nature into them.’’ 

Sométimes the ritual becomes so 
complicated that it loses meaning 
to the high priest of mathematics 
and becomes a little absurd. The 
ether is a case in point. It is a 


on 


“Sometimes very valuable results 
are obtained when we don’t know 
what we are talking about.”’ 

Like Jeans in his ‘‘New Back- 
ground of Science’ Dr. Swann be- 
Heves that higher education has 
not been wholly in vain and that 
some mathematics has stuck to col- © 
lege or university graduates. 
Hence he sets forth the kind of 
reasoning that has given us seem- 
ingly incredible theories of the uni- 
verse and the atom. If the result 
is stiff reading it is not because of 
any obscurity but because of the 
necessary demand for concentration. 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Swann is 
both skillful and lucid. . What” 
mathematics he does employ is 
really elementary and within the 
comprehension of any well-educated 
person. His aptness of illustration 
drives home the point that he 
wishes to make. He has given us, 
then, a book which deserves to be 
placed beside the popularizations of 
Jeans and Eddington. : 

& 
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I. A. R. Wylie. 


TO THE VANQUISHED. By I. A. 
Wylie. 281 pp. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50. 
By JANE SPENCE SOUTHRON 
her ‘‘Eight Years in Germany,”’ 
[mez two decades ago, Miss 
Wylie based her claim to inter- 
pret Germany not only on long 
residence in the country but on a 
love for its people and a sympathetic 
understanding of them. ‘‘To the 
Vanquished,’’ a novel whose back- 
ground is the Germany which saw 





Hitler's rise to power and the be- 
ginning of his ‘‘Nordic’’ drive, is 
informed with no less a loVe but a 
maturer judgment. It differs from 
most other novels that have been 
written on the same subject, wheth- 
er by Germans or aliens, in that, 
though it discriminates, it cannot 
fairly be called partisan. 

Miss Wylie sees Germany driven 
by circumstances and an inexorable 
fate into a wholly untenable posi- 
tion. The ‘‘vanquished” of the mo- 





I.A.R. Wylie’s Novel of Germany 


: Though “To the Vanquished” Discriminates It Cannot Fairly Be Called a 


Partisan Story of Contemporary Events 


ment, Jews, Liberals and Commu- 
nists, are suffering unjustly be- 
cause of the suffering endured, 
since Versailles, by a vanquished 
nation rendered myopic through 
desperation. Hitler was, and is, a 
portent; a crystallization, in one 
man, of the fears, the hates, the 
hopes and the avowed determina- 
tion of millions. He is a fanatic 
who acts inhumanly in his fanati- 
cism, but he is not inhuman. She 
stresses the woman in him. Visit- 
ing wounded storm troopers—politi- 
cal propaganda initiated by Goeb- 
bels, who is referred to in the novel 
not by name but as ‘‘the lame 
man”—‘‘the leader * * * passed from 
bed to bed. He was smiling charm- 
ingly, tenderly.” In a near-by bed 
was another martyr to his cause, a 
boy who had lost a leg. ‘‘The lead- 
er’s eyes rested briefly on the dark, 
suffering face. They hardened to 
indifference.’” That storm trooper, 
soon to be disavowed by his com- 
rades, was a Jew. Miss Wylie’s 
reading of Hitler’s character is in 
keeping with what we glean of him 
in his own book. 

Writing in 1938, Everett Clinchy 
said that the youth section in Hit- 
ler’s party was made up of ‘“‘young- 
sters who as babies suffered from 
malnutrition during the war.’ Miss 
Wylie has used this fact as the cen- 
tral point of her story, whose locale 
is an unspecified town in the south- 
west of Germany, twenty miles from 
the French border. The ‘Bund 
der Wilden,’”’ a band of homeless, 
starved and wretched boys, whose 
very names have been lost and who 


are known to each other by such 





. 

nicknames as ‘“‘the Wolf,’’ ‘‘the 
Fox,’’ “‘the Bat,’” meet in «a dis- 
mantled church. To them the com- 
ing of Hitler and his disciplined 
storm troopers is an inspiration 
and ‘‘Heil Hitler!”’ a battle-cry that 
stirs them to a semblance of man- 
hood. All over Germany such 
bands were joining the ‘‘Brother- 
hood,”’ exchanging rags for decent 
uniforms, starvation for full stom- 
achs and for inarticulate misery a 
united—if deadly—purpose. 

On the literary side the most in- 
teresting feature of the book is the 
author’s success in making a round- 
ed and satisfying love story out of 
disjointed items of current history. 
The long view, not usually possible 
while events are in progress, has 
been taken; and, though the story 
depends on history for its point and 
its dynamics, it is the story itself 
that is of cardinal importance. It 
is neither inherently tragic nor 
modernly redlistic, but its romance 
is kept within reasonable bounds of 
plausibility. 

Dr. Roth is a German whose 
house has become the meeting place 
of the few Liberals of the town who 
find themselves out of sympathy 
with the mounting nationalism of 
the day. The gathering is typically 
representative. There are two Jews 
—a rabbi and a pharmacist. The 
rest are Germans of widely differ- 
ent classes that would not, in earlier 
years, have come together by any 
chance. There was Baron Felix 
von Schlect, ‘‘who had lost three 
sons in one day before Verdun and 
his fortune in the inflation and who 
didn’t believe in anything or * * * 


anybody’; Klaus Mantried, -who 
cared about nothing but his writing 


saw their future success; 
Eisen, a pacifist, and Johann Lieb- 
er, who ‘‘was prepared to fight 
any one * * * for the Brotherhood 
of Man.” This little salon, pre- 
sided over by Franzle, the Herr 
Doktor’s young daughter, who feeds 
them on coffee and, when she can 


| get it, on kaffeekuchen, is broken 


up and its members haled to prison 
by storm troopers. They are pub- 
licly degraded, beaten up and 
starved. 

The irony of the situation is that 
Franzle and “the Wolf’’—who is 
really Wolf von Selteneck, son of 
a once famous general—are in love 
with each other, and ‘‘the Wolf,”’ 
whom Hitler has himself made a 
troop leader, is second in command 
at the prison. How the author 
handles this apparently insur- 
mountable difficulty must be left 
for the book to show. : 

Bound up with the more personal 
problem is another, concerned with 
the ultimate effect of their own 
violence on those guilty of it. The 
solution offered here is neither il- 
logical nor, perhaps, unlikely. 

Aside altogether from its story, 
“To the Vanquished"’ is distinctly 
worth reading for the unprejudiced 
and unimpassioned handling given 
by the writer to matters that are 
still hotly controversial. Miss 
Wylie’s fairness is so obvious that 
only those to whom Nazi doctrines 
are already a religion would be dis- 





posed to contest it. 





“Corner Shop” and Some Other Recent Works of Fiction 


CORNER SHOP. By Philip Kee- 
ley. 340 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


LTHOUGH “Corner Shop”’ is 
said to be a first novel, it 
shows few traces of the ’pren- 
tice hand, save perhaps that 

its principal character is a little too 
set in the mold from the very be- 
ginning. If Mrs. Brennen’s miserli- 
ness developed a little more slowly, 
if during her early days at the 
“Corner Shop” she a little regretted 
some of the hardships imposed on 
her children, regretted the way 
they were compelled to work, early 
and late, with small time for rest 
and none at all for play, instead of 
being so completely ruthless, her 
character would gain in human 
quality. 

As the novel stands, she is well 
drawn, the dominating figure the 
author obviously meant her to be, 
greedy, capable, ambitious, shrewd, 
indomitable. When at the last, 
temporarily defeated, she declares 
that she is not beaten yet, that she 
has made money before and will 
make it again, the reader is willing 
to believe her prophecy. And to 
believe also that the laugh which 
came from that distorted mouth of 
hers was not a pleasant one to 
hear. Not that the book itself is 
by any means a disagreeable one: 
On the contrary, the author has 
been, if anything, overgenerous to 
his sympathetic characters, Jim 
and Annie Brennen. 

There were six Brennen children, 
but only four are of any real im- 
portance to the novel, and of these 


shadows, but each of the others, 
Jim, Annie and May, has been 
clearly seen and drawn with sure, 
strong strokes. 

When Tom Brennen, the father, 
returns from South Africa at the 
end of the Boer War, Jim, eldest of 
the children, is only about 10 years 





old, and there is nothing in the 
book which better demonstrates 
Mr. Keeley’s ability as a novelist 
than the way in which he shows us 
the relation which swiftly develops 
between father and son. Without 
sentimentality or any touch of 
mawkishness he reveals the silent 
affection and no less silent under- 
standing between these two, the 
father’s determination that his boy 
shall have a chance to win a bet- 
ter place in the world than he him- 
self has ever occupied, the small 
boy’s love and admiration for the 
father who to him seems such a 
very wonderful person. But Tom 
Brennen, who had gone through 
the war without a scratch, was 
killed in an accident the very day 
he went back to work, leaving Jim 
and the rest at the mercy of their 
slovenly, beer-drinking, entirely self- 
ish mother. 

Tom Brennen’s death, however, 
brought a certain sum of money 
into his widow's hands, and Mrs. 
Brennen had always hankered af- 
ter a business of her own. Quietly 
and shrewdly she decided what to 
do, and before long was established 
in a desirable shop as a tobacconist 
and news dealer, where she pros- 
pered, proving herself a shrewd 
business woman, driving herself 
mercilessly, but not as mercilessly 
as she drove her children, especial- 
ly Jim and Annie. They were dread- 
fully afraid of her, for she had a 
bad temper and a vicious tongue, 


World War, while Jim 





army. Both Jim and Annie are 
conscientious, dependable people; 
but May is made of quite different 
stuff. 

The book gives an excellent pic- 
ture of lower middle-class English 
life, partly in London, but princi- 
pally in the small town of Ferbor- 
ough, where after the war “a 
whole town was out of work.” In 
spite of Mrs. Brennen’s tages and 
occasional drunkenness, the gen- 
eral tone of the novel is a quiet 
one, most of its important charac- 
ters being self-respecting, hard- 
working people, with a reasonable 
amount of intelligence, while even 
that last scene between Annie and 
her mother is kept under restraint, 
despite its tragic implications. In 
the carefulness of its detail, the 
type and quality of its people, the 
novel reminds one a little of the 
work of Arnold Bennett. Mr. Kee- 
ley keeps close to ordinary life; but 
he has the faculty of making that 
life interesting. 

Louise MAUNSELL FISLD. 


A Crucial Summer 


SOMBBODY MUST. By Alice Grant 
Rosman. 280 pp. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co. §$2 
N most counts this smooth and 

amiable little novel falls into 
that almost forgotten classifi- 

cation of light Summer reading. 
This is not to say that it is negligi- 
ble as a literary performance. Miss 
Alice Grant Rosman is, in her way, 
an exceedingly skillful writer. She 
commands a genuine lightness of 
touch that makes almost anything 
she chooses to write agreeable to 
read. 

Indeed, underneath this lightness 

we have come to expect of her 

she has often shown herself mis- 
tress of a penetrating shrewdness 
of observation which lends spice 
and savor to even her most innoc- 
uous chronicles. Although the 
thrust of this shrewdness is less 
apparent here than in some of her 
previous novels, there is still suffi- 
cient trace of it to redeem “Some- 








body Must’’ from complete banality. 

“Somebody Must’’ describes a 
crucial Summer in the life of a 
prosperous English family, as seen 
through the eyes of their younger 
daughter. Kay Fiete had lived at 
home relatively little since her 
school years began; and now, 
coming down from Oxford with her 
education completed and the choice 
of a career before her, she found 
herself virtually a stranger in her 
own house. 

She rather hoped to be able to 
continue her studies at the Sor- 
bonne; but, because she knew that 
business was bad and her youngest 
brother had to be educated, she 
hesitated to propose this extra ex- 
penditure to her father. Like most 
men absorbed in business and 
accustomed to keeping their own 
counsel, the elder Fiete was some- 
thing of an ogre to his family. Her 
mother, gay and vivacious and still 
youthfully impulsive, was even less 
likely to view her scholarly ambi- 
tions with sympathy. 

A sudden quarrel between her fa- 
ther and mother draws Kay into 
the midst of a family crisis. Mrs. 
Flete goes off to Scotland without 
a word, and somebody must stand 
by and hold the family together, 
keep house for Mr. Fiete and see 
to young Pell, who is at an age for 
getting into spectacular kinds of 
mischief. Since somebody must, 
Kay resolves to do it. She is bitterly 
worried by the whole situation, be- 
cause she has no notion how seri- 
ous the quarrel has been, or when, 
if at all, her mother means to re- 
turn. However, she throws herself 
gallantly into the breach, deter- 
mined to stall off the malicious 
gossips as long as possible. In the 
process, of course, she succeeds in 
making friends with that forbidding 
person, her father, and finds the 
work she really wants to do. 

No novel by Miss Rosman would 
be complete without one of those 
charmingly youthful romances upon 
which her popularity is founded. 
In this case, Kay’s romance is pro- 
vided by Derek Ashe; the boy next 


door. And just to keep the course 
of true love from running too 
smoothly, Kay is painfully con- 
vinced that Derek is in love with 
her house guest, Dolly Chester; and 
Derek bites his fingernails while he 
watches Kay falling for that crash- 
ing and conceited young bore, Dr. 
Andrew Milton. 

Although ‘‘Somebody Must” is a 
long way from being the best novel 
Miss Rosman has given us, it is an 
amusing tale and one which will 
disappoint none of her confirmed 
admirers. MarcaretT WALLACE. 


Revolt in England 

BLACK AUGUST. By Dennis 
Wheatley. 349 pp. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

'N his dedication Mr: Wheatley 
refers to his “hard but magnifi- 
cently successful year.” Not long 

ago his ‘‘ ‘Old Rowley’; A Private 
Life of Charles II” was reviewed 
in these pages. Now comes a novel 
dealing with a period in England 
of “‘many years hence.” In ‘Old 
Rowley” Mr. Wheatley makes some 
attempt to link up life in England 
under the Merrie Monarch to the 
present post-war era, in which he 
finds old Puritan taboos and 
Victorian conventions outmoded. 
Charies II restored Merrie England 
and was ‘‘perhaps the greatest man 
who ever sat upon the English 
throne.” In ‘Black August” the 


lowed by anarchy, which is super- 
seded by fanatical communism, only 
to emerge, once more, under an- 
other charming prince, the same 
old England. And even as “Old 
Rowley,” the seventeenth century 
Stuart, overthrew the Puritans, so 
the Prince Regent of this novel dis- 
poses of the blue-nosed Communists. 
Merrie England with the empire 
muddles through and carries on. 

So now we see what Wheatley 
really means to say. The Puritans, 
the Victorians and the Communists 
are all of a piece. The church, the 
throne, and the ruling class, under 





moderate constitutional gyarantees, 
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must be restored to their ancient 
authority. The King should be his 
own Prime Minister. The House of 
Lords should once again be the 
upper house in power and prestige, 
but not merely a hereditary Sen- 
ate of aristocracy. ‘The peers should 
be represented, but so also should 
other responsible groups within not 
only the kingdom but the empire. 
The Commons would return once 
more to its original function—ea 
forum for the plain people. ‘“‘A gov- 
ernment of Mandarins,”’ says one. 
And Mr. Wheatley’s spokesman 


agrees. 

For his story Wheatley has leaned 
heavily on blood and thunder, co- 
incidence, thrills and hairbreadth 
escapes, murder, rapine and general 
violence, all after the good old tra- 
dition to which his ‘“The Forbidden 
Territory” belongs. There are two 
love stories—one romantic, the 
other humorous. There is a comic 
character from the lower classes 
who is true blue. The whole struck 
a strange note to this reviewer, a 
tone somewhere between that 

. sounded by ‘The Reign of Terror’’ 
by the late G. A. Henty and that 
sounded by ‘The Pirates of Pen- 
zance’’—with a bit of modernistic 
accompaniment. 

Ann and Kenyon love each other. 
But he is the Marquis of Fane and 
she is only the daughter of a clergy- 
man employed as a_  secretary- 
stenographer. Fane’s sister, Veron- 
ica, much the best drawn char- 
acter in the book, is a really witty, 
worldly, decent, egotistic, clever 
girl of the aristocracy. Silas Gon- 
derport Harker is the American 
steel magnate, an incredible figure. 
These four get involved in the revo- 
lution along with Gregory Sallust, 
an engaging blackguard, ex-soldier 
and journalist, who is a born lead- 
er of men. One Rudd, a comic 
cockney, is Gregory’s right hand 


man. 

This little group attempts to flee 
and becomes involved in the most 
terrible violence. Thousands of the 
hideous mob fall at their right hand. 
The resourceful Gregory gets men 
and guns together, corrals food 
from the starving populace, and all 
fight like demons. Gregory tries 
to steal a battle cruiser but is foiled. 
He captures and fortifies a fish- 
ing town, but his little army is 
‘routed. Things look bad and execu- 
tion is only fifteen minutes off for 
all six when the Greyshirts come 
to the rescue with a proclamation 
that the London Soviet has been 
overthrown. Whereupon the loyal 
troops of the restored king take 
over the situation. 

There is no dearth here of bloody 
descriptions. The four men again 
and again come close to death and 
the two women escape only by a 
succession of miracles. But matri- 
mony and a general amnesty solve 
all problems as the novel ends, as 
the new (but only femporary) dic- 
tatorship of the prince regent gets 
under way. Only temporary, mind 
you, because Britons never, never 
will be slaves, and stout hearts; so 
they know their place, are just as 
good as coronets. Frep T. MarsH. 


Music and Ladies 


FAINT HARMONY. By Vivian 
Elis. 319 pp. New York: 
aw A. Stokes Company. 


“ AINT HARMONY” is the 
story of a composer’s life— 
less in relation to his art than 

to the emotional experience which 

conditioned it. Vivian Ellis, himself 

a musician, writes interestingly and 

as some one who knows his subject; 

his novel is in fact a serious one 
which most of the time succeeds in 
being artistically convincing, even 
though one may occasionally feel 
that a great man has been dragged 
in by the hair of the head to give 
point to some otherwise insignifi- 
cant remark. 

It is a little surprising that a man 
and a musician should write a story 

. which, though supposedly a biog- 

raphy of the Breton composer 

Descartes, is in reality a study of 

the various women who influenced 

his life. When Paul Descartes first 
came to study at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire as a boy of 19, he liter- 
ally bumped -into Jane Brierly, 





whose father had sent her there to 
school to be ‘‘finished’’ and to learn 
the-violin. 

Their romance proceeiied apace 
by way of stolen walks in the Parc 
du Cinquantenaire, cups of choco- 
late in small tearooms safely hid- 
den from Jane’s Argus-eyed chap- 
erone, and little notes given and 
received through the connivance of 
her schoolmates, Elsa and Mar- 
celle. When jealousy of the lime- 
light finally induced the latter to 
betray them, Jane’s and Paul’s 
despair knew no bounds; but as 
both were quite penniless they were 
effectually separated by parental 
wrath and had to resign themselves 
to seeing their lives take other 
courses. None the less, the thought 
of Jane remained as a faint har- 
mony all through Paul’s existence, 
even when in despair at his poverty 
he married Lucie Beverst, the mid- 
dle-aged daughter of a rich choco- 
late manufacturer. 

Kind-hearted German Elsa, when 
he met her again many years later, 
had some influence on“his music; 
so had envious Marcelle, metamor- 
phosed into one of the midst famous 
hostesses in Paris. But Jane still 
remained his dearest memory and 
the concerto he wrote for her was 
his most inspired work, though he 
never met her again; and it was 
perhaps a , kindly rather than a 
tragic interposition of fate which 
finally confronted him, not with 
Jane ashe expected, but with her 
hard and unsympathetic daughter. 

Mr. Ellis gives the impression of 
having very little love for the hu- 
man race, though perhaps he feels 
more kindly toward it when it is 


young. This may be the reason 
why he is most successful in the 
early part of the book, where the 
idyllic romance and the descriptions 
of the conservatoire and of Jdne’s 
t-laced and antimacassared fin- 
ing school are unusually vivid 
and lifelike. 
The chief merit of *‘Faint Har- 
mony” lies in the fact that the au- 
thor is familiar with his subject- 
matter and handles the interests 
and struggles of musical genius 
with an ease and understanding 
which bear the stamp of truth. 
ExizateTH LrMaN Brown. 


In Knightly Times 
4 LAW UNTO THEMSELVES. By 
Prior. 354 B 


‘ pp. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


is, I think, a perfect exam- 

ple of the competent historical 
novel. Not a page of it is care- 
lessly or faultily handled, and not 
a@ page glows with any kind of au- 
thentic talent or originality. It is 
not quaint or old-fashioned in man- 
ner, yet it has learned nothing from 
such modern masters of historical 
romance as Feuchtwanger and Al- 
fred Neumann. It does not drag; its 


pace is simply never sprightly. It | strong 


does not deal artificially with its 
characters, yet none of them ever 
turns into a breathing, unmistaka- 
ble human being. It is a book, in 
other words, whose virtues are neg- 
ative; a book that you need not be- 
little and cannot magnify. Perhaps 
the most individual thing about it 
is the place and period with which‘ 
it deals: for thirteenth-century life 





in the long Echentai Pass, between 


Italy and the Tyrol, will hardly 
prove hackneyed ground to most 
of us. ‘ 

Miss Prior has given us the his- 
tory of that region for something 
like seventy years, and with the 
book jacket helpfully converted in- 
to a map, one find one’s way about 
with little hardship. All the way 
up the pass, from Rettingen at the 
foot to Fels at the top, stood stout 
castles; but it is chiefly in those of 
Feilmar and Maienburg that we are 
interested. For Ludwig, the Count 
of Feilmar, was a man who had 
seen large service in the world and 
who had ruled, for the most part, 
justly and humanely over his own 
acres. An ambitious man, he mar- 
ried off his daughter Luise to Wolf- 
gang of Maienburg, a brutal rob- 
ber baron who pillaged where he 
could. 

Luise, her father’s daughter, 
hated Wolfgang and his ways, but 
her indomitable will and great beau- 
ty intimidated the man and held 
him powerless. As the years went 
by she subtly directed ‘his life and 
saved him from committing too 
many follies; finally she had him 
taken away to the Crusades, where 
he perished. She herself, with her 
character and her clever 
head for affairs, became as time 
went on the most formidable per- 
sonality in the Echental. 

Feilmar and Maienburg pros- 
pered. Ludwig died, but hig second 
wife, Adela, lived on with her son 
Friedrich. Friedrich, the heir to 
Feilmar, was actually the love 
child of Adela and a knightly trou- 
badour; on reaching manhood he 





too went off to the Crusades, but 





A Frenchwoman and Her Children 


THE HOUSE IN THE HILLS. By 
Simonne Ratel. Translated from 
the French by Eric Sutton. 291 
pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

French novel, one was al- 
ways taught, is inordinately 
concerned with sex. Love in 

French is always triangular. How 
surprising, therefore (if one be- 
lieves the old adages), is this novel 
by Simonne Ratel in which the tri- 
angle is of entirely secondary im- 
portance. There is a tentative lover; 
to be sure, in the heroine’s life, but 
her husband has reason to think 
him a pallid rival in comparison 
with the three exquisite children for 
whose sake she deceives and denies 
him. ‘‘The House in the Hills’ is 
an unusual and curiously lovely 
story of a woman whose passion 
was maternity but who conformed 
in no way to the conventional ma- 
ternal type. 

Les Bories, the house of Mille. 
Ratel’s title, stands isolated on a 
bleak upland across which the icy 
winds howl in Winter. It is sur- 
rounded, however, by gardens 
which are fair and pleasant in Sum- 
mer and it is beloved by the three 
children who compensate Isabelle 
Durras for all that is bitter and 
wrong and twisted in her marriage. 

Two of these children are 
her own—Laurent and Lise. 
The other is her niece, 
Anne-Marie Comtat, a 
quiet, brooding, dark-haired . 
waif, who shares her cous- 
ins’ shining devotion to 
their beautiful mother. She 
is their playmate, their 
friend, their protector 
against the harsh humors 
of her husband, Amédée 
Durras. They call her by 
such names as Belle-Jolie, 
and their feeling for her is 
almost as unselfishly pro- 
tective as hers for them. 

Amédée, it gradually ap- 
pears, had married Isabelle 
when she was an eager, 
naive, intelligent young 
girl ambitious to escape a 
stagnant environment. She 
did not love him, but she 
had been told that love fol- 
lowed marriage. This, un- 
happily, proved to be quite 
fallacious, for Amédée Dur- 
ras was a cold, narrow 
egotist, brutally sensual 
when the mood was upon 
him but otherwise com- 





pletely wrapped up in his geological 
studies and blind and insensitive to 
Isabelle’s emotional needs. 

It was natural that when her first 
child, Laurent, was born she should 
divert ail her frustrated self into 
this new channel.’ It was equally 
uatural, given his jealous and arro- 
gant temperament, that Amédée 
should resent his small son, should 
in time come to hate him. His 
daughter and niece never incurred 
his dislike to the same extent, for 
it was Laurent who had first stolen 
Isabelle away from him, made her 
a self-sufficient person no longer 
subservient to his will. 

Such is the situation at Les Bories 
when Carl-Stephane Kurstedt, a 
young geologist, joins the house- 
hold for a while to work with Amé- 
dée. Enchanted by the children, and 
to an even greater extent by Isa- 
belle, he soon perceives the fragile 
structure on which their apparent 
happiness is built. He is a witness 
to distressing scenes when Amédée 
rages tyrannically at young Lau- 
rent; he realizes how frightened 


the children are of his outbursts; 
he understands how Isabelle is torn 
between her passionate love for 
them and the necessity to placate 
her husband. 








Deeply drawn to her, as she is to 
him, Carl-Stephane begs her to es- 
cape with him from an intolerable 
life, and when she refuses he even 
attempts violence to free her from 
her bondage. To Isabelle, however, 
the children come first and her 
great, primary desire is to stay with 
them, to shield them, to preserve 
the joyful, exquisite atmosphere 
with which, by infinite labor, she 
has managed to surround them. 

In writing so successful a book as 
this, Mile. Ratel has done a diffi- 
cult and delicate thing. She might 
so easily have sentimentalized the 
children and their relation to Isa- 
belle that one wonders how she 
escaped it. Laurent, Lise, who is 
nicknamed Zagourette, and Anne- 
Marie, known as Little Crow, are 
sensitive, fanciful, imaginative chil- 
dren, old and intuitive beyond their 
years, and fully meriting their 
collective nickname, the Pixies. 
Nevertheless, incredible as it may 
sound, they are not offensively 
whimsical; they are no kin to 
Christopher Robin; they are live, 
real, charming, and individualized 
with amazing skill. Theyre aware 
of their mother’s problems to pre- 
cisely the natural extent, and, 
though some of their actions on her 
behalf are extravagant, they never 
stretch one’s credulity. 

“The House in the Hills’’ 
is, obviously, a slight book, 
not important, but of a 
kind beautifully done. De- 
spite its great sensitive 
ness, it has humor and gay- 
ety, and it fulfilis the requi- 
site condition for success 
in that it compels one to 
accept it on its own special 
terms. One so believes in 
the spiritual unity between 
Isabelle and her children 
that her sacrifice of Carl- 
Stephane's love seems in- 
evitable, not forced and 


than leave them defense- 
less and exposed. ‘The 
House in the Hills’’ re- 
ceived the Prix Interallié 
for 1932. Literary prizes in 
France are as common as 
weeds, but this particular 
award was deserved. 
Eovrrn H. Watton. 


he returned to enter the service of 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, the first of 
the Hapsburg emperors. Before he 
died Friedrich was named Mar- 
grave of Feilmar; his son, like 
Luise’s daughter, Johanna, mar- 


than were, at that date, the open 
lands to the west. In the Echental 
masters and serfs alike were 
weatherbound in their castles from 

nar- 


ing or made vivid by any detailed 
appreciation of manners. Her -gen- 
eral sense of the men and women 


Cowboy Killers 


GUN MAGIC. By George M. John- 
8on. . New York: 
ward J. , Inc. $2. 
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CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOL- 
SON. Literary Pioneer. By 
John Dwight Kern. Frontis- 
ptece Portrait. 198 pp. Phila 
delphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. $2.50. 

E who are about to die 

salute you!”’ The ancient, 

gallant words might well 

be appropriated in these 

modern times by authors riding high 
in current favor as a welcome to the 
budding next generation of writers. 
And these budding scribes of the 
future would do well to be humble 
about it, remembering that they are 
merely ‘‘slayers who shall them- 
selves be slain.’’ For as surely as 
the years roll on they, too, like all 
the writing generations who have 
preceded them, will be thrown from 
service at the literary altar and 
made to yield place and fame to 
later favorites and changing 
tastes. 

This book by John Dwight Kern, 
who is Professor of English in 
Temple University, bears evidence 
to these truths. Fifty years ago, 
and until the middle of the Eigh- 
teen-Nineties, those who had not 
read Constance Fenimore Woolson’s 
latest book could hardly claim to 
be in the literary running. Grand- 
niece of James Fenimore Cooper, 
she had from the beginning of her 
literary career the prestige of that 
relationship, but her own abilities 
and distinctive literary quality soon 
won high repute for her on her own 
merits. 

Her work appeared in the lead- 
“ing periodicals, her novels were se- 
rialized in Harper’s Magazine, her 
fiction was widely read and was 
warmly praised by the best literary 
critics, for two decades and more 
she was one of the most important 
literary figures of the time. But 
now, only forty years after her 
death, her books are forgotten and 
there is scarcely a reader of middle 
age or less, except an occasional 
special student, who has ever even 
heard her name. 

To those who were familiar with 
her books in their youth it will be 
a startling experience, like meeting 
a ghost face to face, to come across 
this book, bearing her name as its 
title. Mr. Kern deserves to be com- 
mended for his enterprise and his 
sense of justice in thus going back 
to the records of her own time and 
bringing her career to life again, 
with due recognition of her very 
real and high literary gifts, her 
contributions to American litera- 
ture and the place, of no small con- 
sequence, in American literary his- 
tory which by right should be hers. 

He has gone very thoroughly and 
with much diligent research into 
the story of her literary activities, 
and constantly showing its close re- 
lations with the story of her per- 
sonal life. He finds that her pub- 
lished writings fall readily into four 
classifications, those dealing with 
the region bordering on the Ameri- 
can shores of Lakes Huron and 
Michigan and their - connecting 
waters, those scened in the South, 
chiefly in Florida and‘ the Caro- 
linas, those with a European set- 
ting, and such miscellaneous verse 
and prose as have slight geograph- 
ica] interest. 

She was the author of five nov- 
els, more than forty short stories 
and of such miscellaneous work as 
travel articles, short sketches, crit- 
ical essays and verse, but Mr. Kern 
finds only her fiction to be of sur- 
viving interest. In three of her five 
novels, ‘‘Anne,”” ‘‘For the Major,” 
and ‘‘East Angels,”’ he believes 
that “she added to our literature 
works which possess the quality of 
permanence,” while he considers 
her still more notable as a writer 
of short fiction. She was, he says, 
“above everything else a master of 
the short-story form.” 

Mr. Kern examines critically all 
of her five novels and the contents 
of each 6f her published collections 
of short stories, analyzing and dis- 
cussing them and evaluating their 
artistic qualities. He has done the 
work admirably, with balance, criti- 
cal acumen and the desire to deal 
justly with his subject. He finds, 
in conclusion, that “‘the fact that 
Miss Woolson possesses the charac- 
teristic attributes of the literary 
pioneer is of greatest importance 





Miscellaneous Brief 


Reviews 





in judging her place in the brief 
chronicle of our literature.” 

In a fourteen-page bibliography 
the author presents a chronological 
list of Miss Woolson’s writings, 
with time and place of publication 
and other data and a list of bio- 
graphical and critical works and 
articles concerning her. 


The Minds of Children 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDU- 
CATION. By Mandel Sherman. 
295 pp. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.25. 

HIS excellent and much-needed 
book is a fresh example of the 
tendency of modern education 

to address itself solely to the teach- 

er and leave the parent out of its 
reckoning. For it is exactly the 





book that almost any parent of 
young children sorely needs and 
would find of very great value in 
meeting the difficulties and solving 
the problems that must be handled 
almost every day in the manage- 
ment and training of the child. 

But the author, who is a phy- 
sician, a psychiatrist and Associate 
Professor of Educational Psychol- 
‘ogy in the University of Chicago, 
makes no reference whatever to the 
use of the book by parents, says 
that it “‘has been planned to aid 
teachers to discover and under- 
stand the emotional and personality 
problems of their pupils and to in- 
stitute classroom treatment,’’ that 
its contents have been arranged to 
facilitate its use in universities and 





teacher-training colleges. 








In his preface Dr. Sherman calls 
attention to the new field psy- 
chiatry is now developing, which 
includes not only the abnormalities 
and serious behavior problems with 
which formerly it was solely con- 
cerned, but also problems which 
arise in the ordinary course of edu- 
cation and development — thus 
bringing within its circle the whole 
field of child psychiatry, of the 
mental hygiene of the child. 

It is this field in its relation with 
the education and training of the 
child with which this book is con- 
cerned. It considers such matters 


‘as the best methods of adjusting 


and training the emotional be- 
havior, habits and relations of the 
child, the adaptation of personality 
to environment, the mechanisms of 


Cc. Le Roy Baldridge’s Jacket Drawing for Alice Tisdale Hobart’s “‘River Supreme.” 


This Novel, Originally Published in 1929 Under the Title “Pidgin Cargo,” Is Historically the First in a Series of Which 
“Oil for the Lamps of China” Is the Second. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 





A Young Chinese Student’s Story 


( Continued from Page 1) 





from boy to youth. The family, 
still retaining the traditional fam- 
ily cohesion, collects through all 
its affiliates money enough to send 
him to a school down-river, on the 
Yangtse. He goes through the 
schoolboy phases of callow radical- 
ism, culmin&ting in the famous stu- 
dent strike against the Japanese oc- 
cupation of Shantung, which made 
the students a real power in poli- 
tics. His education suffers through 
the vicissitudes of his father’s po- 
litical career. The revolution had 
gone underground when Yuan Shih- 
k’ai displaced Sun Yat-sen, first 
with a militaristic pseudo-revolution 
and then with an attempt at dic- 
tatorship and monarchy. Tan Shib- 
hua’s father went into hiding, and 
the boy was placed in a monastery 
to save him from being arrested 
out of spite against his father. 

Then he goes to school again. 
His mother, the only one with a 
strongly personal relation to him, 
has already died. His father is 
away most of the time. The family 
is not a personal family; it is the 
Chinese clan-family. He is married 
—to an illiterate girl, though he had 
already half fallen in love with a 
childhood playmate. It is all done 
with the best intentions, but it is a 
shock to his young radicalism and 
progressive, individualistic feelings. 
The new China and the old are 
brought into full conflict, and in 
his own life. This part of the story 
is told so skillfully and sparingly 
that it seems to tell itself, a naked 
and humble tragedy. 

Tan Shib-hua at last goes away 





to school again, to Peking; a 


raw young provincial, pathetical- 
ly eager, pitifully inept. He comes 
into contact with other students of 
the new, disoriented generation. 
They are all looking for new soil 
into which to strike their roots; 
and they do not know good soil 
from bad. They are the counter- 
part of the early, deracinated, 
fruitless Russian revolutionary in- 
tellectuals, torn from their own 
people, their own culture, depen- 
dent on foreign theories and for- 
eign attitudes for their intellectual 
nourishment, and yet unable to di- 
gest that for which they hunger. 

The young student, typical of 
thousands of his contemporaries, 
drifts through a patchwork student 
world, unreal in itself but poig- 
nantly real to him. The boys of his 
generation want to break away 
from family marriages. They want 
personal love; but few of them 
know the difference between free- 
dom to love and free love. Their 
intellectual. standards lack valid- 
ity. They worship Kropotkin and 
Tolstoy. Then they hear that in 
Moscow the writings of Tolstoy 
have been burned by the revolution- 
aries. Some one tells them that this 
is only an anti-Bolshevist rumor, 
and they are reassured; but the 
point is that, intellectually, they 
are still dependent on what they 
are told, on what people say—they 
are not yet sure of their own judg- 
ment. 

The students begin to attempt a 
radical union between intellectuals 
and ‘workers and peasants”—a 
startling radicalism, to their own 
minds, because they think of them- 
selves as revolutionaries, they come 
from the old scholar-classes, and 





instinctively despise the ‘‘coolie.” 
The tension grows. The May 30 in- 
cident in Shanghai explodes a wild 
anti-foreign activity among the stu- 
dents, and an almost equally in- 
tense activity against the Chinese 
militarists. The narrator is in the 
thick of it; he has entered the Rus- 
sian section of Peking University, 
where he meets Tretiakov, the Rus- 
sian who later transcribes his story. 

Here the book checks, grows un- 
certain, and straggles to its end. 
Tan Shih-hua went to Russia, but 
there is no story of his life in Mos- 
cow. It was in Russia, however, 
that Tretiakov wrote down the 
story, digging ‘‘like a miner’’ in the 
recollections of Tan Shih-hua, the 
Chinese student. Then Tan Shih- 
hua disappeared from Moscow, go- 
tng back to the confusion, the di- 
vided ways, the dark destiny of 
China. It makes a fitting end to 
the story of one of China’s ‘‘lost 
generation,” born between two 
worlds and unable to make the best 
of either. 

The publishers print a disarming 
note explaining that because the 
book was originally written in Rus- 
sian, it was impossible to trans- 
literate Chinese words accurately. 
This would, however, have been 
perfectly easy, and it is a pity that 
a quite familiar name like that of 
the.Han dynasty should appear as 
Khan, which is unnecessarily mis- 
leading for the ordinary reader. 
Nor is there any reason why the 
provinces of Kiangsu and Kiangsi 
should be disguised as Tsan Su and 
Tsan Se. The name of Wellington 
Koo, to take a final-instance, is 
familiar to American readérs, while 
ngs form of Ku Wei-chin it is 
not. 


personality adjustment, the devel- 
opment and redirection of atti- 
tudes, the conflicts of childhood, 
defense reactions, neurotic be- 
havior, conduct disorders and 
others. The discussions, explana- 
tions and suggested treatments are 
nontechnical and can be easily un- 
derstood by any intelligent person, 
although some knowledge of psy- 
chology will make the book’s con- 
tents of clearer significance. 

There are many illustrative case 
histories, briefly recounted. Each 
chapter is followed by a series of 
questions suggested for discussion 
and a short bibliography for fur- 
ther reading. The book, which is 
eminently practical, should find its 
way into the hands of parents as 
well as teachers who wish to make 
use of all the help science can give 
them for their guidance along their 
difficult way. 


A Modern Faith 


KNOW YOURSELF AND LIVE. 
By Arnold Blome. 223 pp. New 
ng G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


RNOLD BLOME explains that 
for thirty-seven years he has 
studied and demonstrated the 

doctrines of Christian Science but 
that he is ‘‘not a member of the 
church organization of any denom- 
ination.” All such organizations, 
including the Christian Science-or- 
ganization, he says, ‘‘can only be 
classified as the church militant,’ 
and it, he seems to think, is much 
to blame for the divided and 
opposed sects of Christianity. He 
is not, he explains, opposed to 
churches, or religious denomina- 
tions, in which the members are in- 
spired by the desire to serve God 
and humanity and live up to their 
highest sense of God, but insists 
that he ‘‘does know that church 
organization is of human origin and 
at best can only be the A B C 
class in spiritual development.”’ 

In this book he sets forth his con- 
victions upon such subjects as 
what evil and what God is and 
where each lives, religion, prayer, 
the nature of God as the Deliverer, 
the Almighty and the Preserver, 
mental practice and healing, the 
literal and spiritual meaning of the 
Ninety-first Psalm. The author 
holds the writings of Mary Baker 
Eddy to be ‘‘foremost among those 
that are spiritually inspired and 
therefore ‘authorized by Christ,’”’ 
and he proves that he has long been 
a devoted student of them by his 
frequent references, discussions and 
quotations. He also quoteg. much 
from a very great number and va- 
riety of authors of all times. But 
he does all this in support of his 
own arguments and his expositioy 
of his own convictions. 


Arbitration 
ARBITRATION IN THE NEW IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOCIETY. By 
Frances Kellor. 256 pp. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. $2. 

OUGHOUT her book Miss 
Kellor stresses the importance 
of economic good-will to the 

success of the industrial structure 
which the New Deal is endeavoring 
to build, and arbitration, she holds, 
“is the greatest friend and protec- 
tor of economic good-will.’’ She 
has written this book about arbitra- 
tion to set forth what it had 
achieved before the Recovery Act 
and its status under the new ré- 
gime. 

Miss Kellor is very modest about 
the volume, saying that it is con- 
cerned with ‘‘one very small pat- 
tern in the design for a new indus- 
trial society that is being created 
by the American people under au- 
thority from Congress and by di- 
rection of the President through 
the organization and reorganiza- 


ientation of industrial groups un- 
der a constitution called a code of 
fair competition.’’ But at the same 
time she feels that that ‘‘small pat- 
tern’’ is one of very great conse- 
quence to the industrial structure 
and she fears that the principles 
and methods of arbitration—which 
constitute the ‘“‘pattern’’—are not 
being built into the foundations 





(Continued on Page 16) 





tion of trade groups and the reor- . 
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News and 
Literary 


e LOnpon. 


OR many years Edith Whar- 
ton has had a large circle of 
readers in Great Britain, so 
it is not surprising that her 

autobiography should have .been in 
great demand at our book stores and 
should have received an exception- 
ally cordial welcome in our press. 
Robert Lynd, indeed, in The News- 
Chronicle, declares that this book, 
so gracious and generous in spirit, 
rivals in fascination the best of her 
novels, and The Sunday Times says 
that her pictures of the Old World 
and the New and their peoples have 
the color, the drama and the pene- 
tration which we associate with her 
fiction. 

The Times Literary Supplement 
calls this a wise and gracious book, 
with a golden twist of wit running 
through it and a curiously restful 
charm, and notes as significant 
that there is no spite or littleness 
in it. There is still burning in its 
author the glow and eagerness of 
youth in spite of her ample share 
in the common lot of illness and 
loss. In the judgment of another 
critic, seldom has a story been re- 
lated with less -vanity or more 
generous appreciation of I 
and criticism. 

see 

EVERAL reviewers acclaim the 

vividness of Mrs. Wharton's 

personal portraits. That of 
Henry James has attracted most 
attention. According to The Times 
Literary Supplement, her picture of 
him is rich in new detail. In her 
hands he is simpler and more natu- 
ral, with endearing foibles of econ- 
omy and domestic eccentricities, but 
the truly great man none the less, 
singularly lovable. The Sunday 
Times calls her tribute to him 
beautifully tender as well as deeply 
clear. 

Robert Lynd is especially im- 
pressed by Mrs. Wharton’s account 
of the way in which her novels take 
shape in her imagination, and par- 
ticularly by her statement that 
when her characters first appear to 
her they appear with their names. 
Allan Monkhouse, in The Manches- 
ter Guardian, is also struck by this 
“curious detail’ in a chapter which 
deserves careful examination. Har- 
old Nicolson thinks the picture she 
gives of the development of the 
literary mind is even more interest- 
ing than the record of her external 
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Views of 
London 


life and friendships, and considers 
that as a “‘specimen’”’ of such de- 
velopment her frank. record is of 
serious scientific value. 

Allan Monkhouse tempers his 
highly appreciative notice by de- 
murring zomewhat to her slighting 
reference to professional reviewers, 
which he regards as ‘‘a little arro- 
gant.’’ Mrs. Wharton acknowledges 
the profit she has received from 
criticism by her friends. Would she 
be content, asks Mr. Monkhouse, 
with appreciation—and circulation— 
confined to them, and is not her 
dignified position in- the world of 
letters the result of reviews which 
have praised her work? 

ses 

AMES HILTON says it takes 

either a simple or an excessive- 

ly sophisticated intelligence to 
write a good biography. The for- 
mer, like Boswell’s, supplies the ma- 
terial in artless or dubious form and 
leaves the reader to do the measur- 
ing. The latter tailors the whole 
thing into clean and finished pro- 
portions. . . . With the detective 
story, according to Dorothy L. 
Sayers, the temptation to overpro- 
duction is especially dangerous; 
first, because it is only too easy to 
shake up the old pieces of the ka- 
leidoscope into what looks some- 
thing like a new plot, and, second- 
ly, because the public is still too 
indulgent to hasty and mechanical 
writing where mysteries are con- 
cerned. .. . The Sphere makes the 
unkind remark that publishers and 
booksellers, as a rule, display the 
same amount of solidarity in action 
as cats and dogs. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
have paid £1,000 as an advance on 
royalties to the Very Rev. “Dick” 
Sheppard and Howard Marshall for 
a novel which has the present world 
situation for its background. This 
is a record sum for a first novel 
purchased in the ordinary way apart 
from prize competitions. The plot 
concerns a discovery that it is pos- 
sible for radio engineers to tune in 
to voices from the past. Accord- 
ingly, the voice of Christ is broad- 
cast and the story traces its effect 
on civilization. . . . Printers and 
publishers are among those showing 
alarm at the government’s introduc- 
tion into Parliament of the Incite- 
ment to Disaffection Bill. This 
would render liable to prosecution 
any person issuing, or even pos- 
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Old Palace Yard, Westminster. 





nein 


sessing, Marxian or pacifist litera- 
ture. 


On returning from his visit to 
New Zealand, G. B. Shaw told an 
interviewer that on the voyage he 
had written three plays and two 
books. . . . The Belgian Ambas- 
sador to London has been so im- 
pressed’ by A. Duff Cooper’s ‘“Tal- 
leyrand”’ that he intends to see that 
every budding diplomat in the Bel- 
gian Foreign Office shall receive a 
copy of it. . According to The 
Universe, few books of reference 
are more constantly off the open 
shelves of the British Museum Li- 
brary than the bound lex vol 
umes of the old Review of Reviews 
in its earlier. form under W. T. 
Stead’s editorship. . A gov- 





ernment office recently received an 
application for the rules and regu- 


Literature in Italy 
Under Fascism 


HE Fascist experiment is 
based on this fundamental 
axiom: Everything for the 
State, everything in the State. 
It is the aim eventually to relate all 
forms of human activity so closely 
to the State that it will be impos- 
sible to. separate them from it. 
Many forms of socialism affirm the 
desirability of linking up the na- 
tion’s industrial and economic life 
with the political organization; in- 
deed, one does not have to leave the 





in mind not only the fundamental 
Fascist axiom to which we have 
already referred but a number of 
other fortuitous points which yet 


at least as important as the system 
he has created. The personality of 
the Duce is found at every vital 





Dry-Point by Henry Rushbury. 


lations governing the issue of a 
poet’s license. The applicant stated 
that he intended this year “‘to com- 
pose some strong poetry and other 


PORT and Travel in East Af- 

rica” (Allan) is an account of 

incidents and adventures on 
the Prince of Wales’s big-game 
hunting trips. It was dictated part- 
ly by the Prince himself and partly 
by his companions. -_L Fe 
Powell has revised and enlarged, 
for the Oxford University Press, G. 
Birkbeck Hill’s standard edition of 
Boswell’s ‘‘Johnson,”” which was 
first published in 1887 and has long 
been out of print. 










Dry-Point by Francis Dodd, A. R. A. From “Fine Prints of the Year: 1933.". (Minton, Balch & Co.) 


Isola di S’ Pietro, Venice. 
From “Fine Prints of the Year: 1932.” 


field of-old-fashioned democracy to 
find this trend. But fascism, in the- 
ory at least, goes a step further in 
attempting to supervise the cul- 
tural life of the country with the 
object of deliberately molding it to 
suit the political concept. 

Now the very essence of art is its 
freedom and its objectiveness. 


+Hence there has been a good deal 


of speculation as to the position of 
art in the Fascist State. It is per- 
haps a little early to speak of the 
attitude of Fascist Germany in this 
matter, though one might hazard 
the guess that in view of the num- 
ber of exiles from Hitler’s new Ger- 
many it is hardly likely that his 
government will be vexed by any 
very profound art in the next few 
years. Indeed, the Aryan stock 
seeths to be sufficiently unproduc- 
tive to make censorship quite 
simple. 
see 
N Italy the problem is different, 
and not merely because the vast 
majority of Italy’s creative 
writers are of the same race as the 
majority of the people; indeed, it 
would matter not at all if they were 
not,- anti-Semitism being one- pe- 
culiarly Teutonic addition to fas- 
cism. But in Italy we have an ex- 
ample of a Fascist country which is 
no longer in the merely formative 
stage. Mussolini has by no means 
accomplished all he set out to do, 
but he has laid out pretty clearly 
the general plan of his State and 
he has taken a definite stand on 
what the attitude of the State 
should be in all sorts of social as- 
pects of life. 
Furthermore, Fascist Italy has 
weathered a number of storms; it 


fare under modern Absolutism. 
say how well because it seems to 
me in Italy conditions are rather 
better for the artist and his work 


than they are either in Russia or 
Germany. 


When one approaches the ques- 
tion of the artist in modern Italy— 
and I mean especially the writer, 
although these remarks: would ap- 
ply to all the arts—one must keep 





(Minion, Balch & Co.) 


certain extent their history. For 
the Italians have always been indi- 
vidualists and creative individual- 
ists—that is to say, artists. And in 
the course of a long, not untroubled 
history, they have developed a cer- 
tain good-naturedly skeptical atti- 
tude toward the government—Tri- 
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A BACKWARD GLANCE 








By Alice Brown. “‘A very absorbing 
story . . . Miss Brown possesses re- 
markable gifts of characterization 
the book is a thing to be savored 
because it is not a novel alone but 

1iterature.”—-Boston esases “t 
2.50 





WING OF FAME 


By Louise Wallace Hackney. A 
sparkling romance, filled with color- 
ful scenes of 18th Century Englahd 
and France, and woven around the 
little known life of James Smithson, 
brilliant scientist and founder of the 


Smithsonian Institution. “Pictur- 
esque and whollyreadable.”-—-Boston 
Herald. $2.50 








PAGE MR. POMEROY 


By Elizabeth Jordan. “An un- 
usual story-—a mystery yarn without 
a corpse or a detective . . . and the 
startlingly unusual picture of a kid- 
napped man taking charge of his 
captors.”—New York Sun. $2.00 








THE SPORTING 
GESTURE 


Edited ny Thomas L. Stix. 
collection of uncommonly good sports 
stories .. . a book in which anybody 
will take an interest who finds the 
human race and good writing about 
it interesting. Required ing for 
a camp or a summer home.”-—WN. Y. 
Herald .Tribune. $2.50 





CREATION’S DOOM 


By Desiderius Papp. An astound- 
ing yet wholly plausible —_—a 
as to the fate of the earth and 

destruction of mankind by wo tnn | 
laws. Based on scientific fact. “A 


.’——N. Y. Times. Illustrated. 
$3.00 


At All Booksellers 
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possession of his wife, Frances Kel-| 
logg Thomas of Troy, N. Y., who 
died in Washington. Mr.’ Salzer 5 
promises that any material sent to . : ; 
him will be most carefully cared for ; 
and after cOpying will be — 
ately returned. 3 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION 

“Farru, HoPs anp Cuarity. Irvin 
8. Cobb. (Bobbs-Merrill.) Au- 
gust. 

“Her Own Arrar.”’ Beatrice 
Kean Seymour. (Knopf.) Au- 
gust. 

‘Never Any Mors.” Nancy Hale. 
(Scribner’s.) August. 

“THe HarvestTino.” Irving Bach- 
eller. (Stokes.) August. 
‘Tue ANTERooM.”’ Kate O’Brien. 

(Doubleday, Doran.) August. 

“Tue Woman He Cnuose.”” J. H. 

Wallis. (Dutton.) August. 


NON-FICTION 


‘*A Common Farru.’’ John Dewey. 
(Yale University Press.) Aw- 
gust. 


“ENGLISH JouRNEY.” J. B. Priest- 
ley. (Harper.) August. 

‘‘Memors oF a CAMP-FOLLOWER.”’ 
Philip Gosse. (Longmans, 
Green.) August. 

‘‘ ALEXANDER THE CoRRECTOR: THE 
Eccentric Lire or ALEXANDER 
Cruven.” Edith Olivier. (Vik- 
ing Press.) August. 

“Desert Wire.” Hilda Faunce. 
(TAttle, Brown.) August. 
‘THe TWILIGHT OF PARENTHOOD.” 
Dr. Enid Charles. (Norton.) 

August. 











John Day Company, in 
conjunction with The New 
Masses, announces the estab- 
lishment of a prize of $750, in 

addition to royalties, for the best 
novel on an American proletarian 
theme submitted before April 1, 
19385. For the purpose of the con- 
test it is not sufficient that the 
novel be written from the point of 
view of the proletariat; it must 
actually be concerned with the pro- 
letariat, defined in its broadest 
sense to include, for example, the 
poorer farmer, the unemployed, 
and even the lower fringe of the 
petty bourgeoisie, as well as indus- 
trial workers. The judges of the 
contest are Granville Hicks, liter- 
ary editor of The New Masses; Wil- 
liam F. Dunne, former editor of 
The Daily Worker; Alan Calmer, 
national secretary of the John Reed 
Clubs of the United States; Richard 
J. Walsh, president of the John 
Day Company, and Critchell Rim- 
ington, vice president and associate 
editor of the John Day Company. 
Manuscripts and requests for more 
detailed information concerning 
this contest should be addressed to 
Novel Contest, The New Masses, 
31 East Twenty-seventh Street, New 
York City. 





Carl B. Swisher, 715 Hamilton 
Hall, Columbia University, has al- 
most completed a biography of 
Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, on 
which he has been working for 
three years. He has collected ma- 
terial from a wide range of sources, 
but, suspecting that there may still 
be letters or other material in pri- 
vate hands, he wishes it known that 
he would like to make contact with 
the possessors of any such letters. 





In the course of the past fifteen 
years there have been twenty-one 
printings of Christopher Morley’s 
“The Haunted Bookshop.” And, 
the publishers airily add, ‘‘the book 
has sold largely in cheaper issues.” 
To celebrate all that, Doubleday 
Doran are issuing a new edition of 
the book, complete with a fresh 
jacket, a foreword saying that Dr. 
Rosenbach has the original manu- 
script, and a postscript in which 
Mr. Morley panegyrizes the book- 
store as ‘‘humanity’s greatest en- 
gine.”’ 


Edward C. Salzer, 346 Wilkins 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., is gather- 
ing material for a biography of Gen- 
eral George H. Thomas, Union com- 
mander during the War of the 
States, and will be grateful for any 
information, no matter how slight 
it may seem. He is particularly 
anxious to see some of the Gen- 
eral’s letters and to learn what be- 
came of the papers that were in the 








Some time in 1935 the Limited Edi- 
tions Club is going to bring out an 
edition 6f James Joyce’s ‘‘Ulysses’’ 





illustrated with lithographs by 
Henri-Matisse. And that reminds 
one, somehow, of the song in ‘“The 
Mikado” about making ‘‘the pun- 
ishment fit the crime.” This) 
month’s issue of the Limited Edi- 
tions Club is Gilbert Seldes’s acting , 
version of the ‘“‘Lysistrata’’ of Aris-; 
tophanes, with illustrations by 
Pablo Picasso. 

Diego Rivera has his troubles 
even in his own home town. He 
writes from Mexico City to his pub- | 
lishers, Covici, Friede, that a dem- 
onstration recently took place in 
front of his home. There was a 
crowd of about fifty people, led by 
a man who said that they were pro- 
testing against Rivera’s drawing 
of Hitler in one of the panels on 
the walls of the New Workers 
School. Their complaint was that 
the artist had not made Hitler 
“brutal enough.”’ 











Samuel Rogers of the University 
of Wisconsin faculty, whose ‘‘Dusk | 
at the Grove’ won the Atlantic | 
$10,000 Novel Prize, was born in| 
Rhode Island and spends his Sum- | 
fmers there. He is a descendant of 
Roger Williams and of Benedict 
Arnold—not the traitor but the first | 
Colonial Governor of Rhode Island. 
‘“‘Dusk at the Grove’’ will be pub- 
lished on Aug. 24 by Little, Brown 
& Co. 





| 
The Plowshare, edited by Hervey | 
White, Henry Morton Robinson and | 
Ernest Brace, and published at 
Woodstock, N. ¥., calls itself “a | 
literary periodical of one-man o-} 
hibits,” each issue being devoted to | 
the work of a single writer. The | 
June issue is made up of ‘‘Ameri- | 
can Poems” by Mary Ellis Peltz, | 
leading off with a group of poems! 
collectively titled ‘‘American Fam- | 
ily.” Each poem in this group) 
deals with an American city, from 
New York to San Francisco, and 
from Chicago to New Orleans. 





William Morrow & Co. report that 
in spite of the recent slump in the 
book trade their firm has had the 
best month of May since the begin- 
ning of the business in 1926. Sales 
for the month were 120 per cent 
ahead of the same month in 1933. 





Samuel Putnam, founder and di- 
rector of the Gotham Book Mart, 
has begun the fourth season of his 
“Dog Star Evenings,’’ at which in- 
tellectual entertainment under the 
stars is offered, for a small admis- 
sion fee, on Wednesday evenings 
at 9. On the evening of June 27, 
Clifton Fadiman, book critic of The 
New Yorker and literary editor of 
Simon & Schuster, will talk on 
“What Is Wrong With Reviewing?” 
Among other things, Mr. Fadiman 
will discuss ‘‘economic and social 
pressure brought to bear on re- 
viewers.’’ Those two pressures are 

rather annoying at times, but one 
grows used to them, just as one 
does to atmospheric pressure. 





Admiral Henry A. Wiley’s auto- 
biography, upon which he has been 
engaged for several years, has been 
received by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
and will be published in the Fall. 
The former commander-in-chief of 


the sea since he was a cadet at 
Annapolis. His book is a record of 
his own personal adventures afloat 
and ashore and an intimate picture 
of all rungs of navy life. 





The Macmillan Company an- 
nounces for early publication 
“Europe Between Wars,” by Ham- 
ilton Fish Armstrong. This is an 
appraisal of the developments in 


the United States fleet has followed |° 





Europe which may prove to be the 





prelude to another war. 








breaks all mystery story 
precedents with a char- 
acter unlike any you've 
ever met 3 are 


As real as Sherlock 
Holmes—but Mr. 
’s business 
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By ELMER T. PETERSON 



























































“In drama, in the splendid heroism of 
its figures, in the wild loveliness of its 
background, no other Kansas story 
surpasses this. He has written an epic 
of America in this TRUMPETS WEST 
and has done his country a service by 
explaining the noble intention of this 
midwestern civilization.” 

— William Allen White 
























What We Are and Why “ 
’ By LAURENCE H. MAYERS,M.D. ... . 


Startling discoveries which explain character variations and malad- 
justments, with the remedies. 
Who Says Old? 
The technique of growing old, set down with interest and gusto $2.00 
BEST SELLERS EVERYWHERE 


Merchants of Death 


By H. C. Engelbrecht and F.C. Hanighen . $2.50 
Colonel Lawrence 
By LIDDELL HART ... owe $3.75 







$3.00 









By ELMER FERRIS . 

















DODD, MEAD & CO., 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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“A book of 
prose to go 
with Robert 
Frost's New 
Hampshire 
poetry.’ 
LEWIS GANNETT, 

Herald Tribune 














was written from the heart, this 
is. It is a book about the val- 
leys, not the peaks—where old 


WHITE 
HILLS 


By 
CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 
Author of “A Passing America” 


“A book of beauty and unsus- 
pected depth.” — Philadelphia 
Public Led 


ger. “If ever a book 


. 1 # 
men cling to old ways, to oxen jj 


and bear rugs and to quaint 
turns of speech.” —-N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. Many fascinating il- 

$3.50 


HENRY 

HOLT & CO. 

1 Park Ave., 
New York 





ljustrations. 
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Replies to Mr. Nickerson’s Re- 
view of “The Air Menace and The 
Answer,’ by Elvira K. Fradkin. 





Bditor, The New York Times Book Review: 

The art of book reviewing is so 
difficult that one hesitates to raise 
objections to any serious effort at 
appraisal, but the review of Mrs. 
Fradkin’s book, ‘““The Air Menace 
and the Answer,” in Tus Times of 
Sunday, June 10, raises a funda- 
mental question to which I think 
sufficient attention has not been 
paid before. When a book repre- 
senting a certain point of view goes 
to a reviewer who has already pub- 
lished his conclusions in almost 
diametrically opposed terms, the 
chances are that the review will not 
be an objective judgment. 

Mr. Nickerson in this review has 
stated in concise terms his own 
theory of history and the conclu- 
sions which are implicit in that 
theory, and makes this theory the 
basis of his point of view about the 
book in question. His conclusion is 
that so long as there is no unifying 
super-State, divine emperor, or 
medieval church, the moral dis- 
union of the international world 
today must continue. This is cer- 
tainly not the last word in political 
theory. As he himself has stated 
incidentally in the course of the re- 
view, the international anarchy of 
today is limited by the fear of the 
increased destructiveness of sci- 
entific warfare. That fear exer- 
cises a kind of international regu- 
lation which in its final terms leads 
the world to disarmament confer- 
ences and such. It is a strange in- 
terpretation of history which leaves 
us with- the only hope of peace in 
the reversion to the world of Dante 
or the scholastic theologians. There 
are some, at least, who entertain a 
different opinion of the philosophy 
of Jefferson and the possibilities of 
progress through cooperative, dem- 
ocratic action. “The fact that the 
world is now suffering from the 
disorders due to the war and the 
depression should not distort the 
entire perspective of modern his- 
tory. For my part, I am inclined 
to accept the point of view which 
Mrs. Fradkin has set forth as one 
that is neither sentimental nor ex- 
aggerated, but as one that is at 
least less overdrawn than that of 
the obscurantist reviewer. 

James T. SHOTWELL. 

New York City. 





Bditor, The New York Times Book Review: 

I protest against the character of 
the review given of ‘‘The Air Men- 
ace and the Answer,”’’ by Mrs. Frad- 
kin, in the Book Section of Sunday, 
June 10. It sounded as though in- 
spired by a spirit of hostility or an 
angry militaristic mind. 

If this kind of review is accept- 
able in our newspapers, it will in- 
vite the believers in peace and in 
war to bring their controversy into 
the book sections. A book depart- 
ment is only helpful and desirable 
when the comments are calm- 
minded and unbiased. 

The situation really calls for an- 
other review of this book. 

Carers CHAPMAN Carr. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Editor, The New York Times Book Review: 

Tue Times Book Review of Sun- 
day, June 10, carried a notice on 
Page 11 of “The Air Menace and 
the Answer,’”’ by Elvira K. Frad- 
kin. This review was credited to 
Hoffman Nickerson. 

A book of this character and au- 
thorship when reviewed in THE 
Times deserves serious considera- 
tion and thoughtful analysis rather 
than flippancy, sarcasm and innu- 
endo. This book ig entitled to a 
critical review, not only of the facts 
but of the underlying thesis. The 
subject-matter is serious and the au- 
thor has expended great intelli- 
gence and labor in the assembly of 
the facts, and their meaning cannot 
be lessened by a reviewer who does 
not or will not see their import and 
who shows by his work that he does 
not distinguish between criticism 
and caviling. ; 

It is not proper, according to the 
canons of critical review. to show 


A Contested Review 





evidences of bias or reveal precon- 
ceived notions. He should be clothed 
with the attributes of a judge. The 
Nickerson review is not worthy of 
Tue Tres, particularly since the 
subject-matter of the review seems 
to be considerably larger than the 
mental horizon of the reviewer. 


Picking flaws in the author’s work, | 


such as-the inadvertency in refer- 
ring to a French 75 as a siege 
gun, hardly rises to the level of 
criticism. A military enthusiast or 
a. munitions manufacturer could 
hardly have exhibited less subtlety 
in dealing with matters of world 
concern; such matters must and 
will be dealt with in. the interest of 
world populations rather than in 
the interest of the Krupps, Creusots 
and du Ponts. 

Mr. Nickerson’s review is quite 
unenlightening as to the funda- 
mental spirit of the book and raises 
the thought in the mind of the 
reader that perhaps the thesis of 
the book had entirely escaped the 
reviewer. 

A military man is not perhaps the 
writen tn the fntorent of van 

| 





written in the interest of civilian 

populations. Louis K. Comstock, 

President Merchants Association, 
New York. 


Stars to Steer By 
( Continued from Page 5) 


two, and is deaf as a post. We 
can’t expatiate on Cocky, but he is 
the most marvelous of birds. ‘Isn't 
he human!” cry doting owners of 
dogs. Well—meet Cocky! And Miss 
Gill—her philosophy will serve. for 
pretty nearly all occasions: 

Can’t hear a word you say, but 
was always a good hand to jump 
at conclusions. People don’t say 
anything much, I’ve decided, so it 
don’t matter. 

Rather rough on most of us! But 
probably all too true. 

Not from duty, from love, they 
go .out to the mountains to see 
Stevenson's grave. ‘‘Sunrise—that 
was the time to climb the mountain 
to Stevenson’s grave on the very 
top.’’ 

Nature and the sun were the 

of this burial place. 

Together they encouraged vines 


ingly .over the grave; together | 
they encouraged trees to reach _ 
out their branches farther and 

farther over that cherished 

tomb. * * * Royal caretakers , 
Tusitala himself would call them. 
And they were doing their work 
well. 





& 

i 

: 

: 
ui 


But what we like best in its reve- | 
lation are the words from Miss Gill, 
local testimony: ‘‘You know, the 
natives still talk about Tusitala— | 
say he’s been asleep a long time; 
up there in the mountains.” 

Steamers, steamers everywhere, 
but not a rag of sail—this might 
have been the plaint of our author 
and her “‘shipmate.’’ Twenty-five 
thousand miles in steam—and they 
yearn for a ship with never an 
engine in its bowels, a tall ship, | 
with spars. They don’t find quite; 
this, but they come on the Vigilant, | 
a schooner of five masts, and 
aboard her they make the voyage | 
back to the States. A satisfactory 
conclusion to an engaging book. 

Percr HUTCHISON. 











Little, Brown & Co., in a spirit of 
friendly rivalry, question the claim 
of ‘‘Anthony Adverse”’ to the laurels 
of the ‘‘fastest-selling book of all 
times.” They have a claimant of | 
their own for this honor in A. 8. M. 
Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes,” 
which, without a book-club adop- 
tion, sold 359,396 copies in ten and | 
a half months, and in its banner | 
month, December, 1921, had the 
amazing sale of 106,092 copies. “An-| 
thony Adverse,’’ omitting the copies j 
used by the Book-of-the-Month | 
Club, sold 333,359 copies in ten 
months, its biggest month having | 
been December, 1933, when the sale 
was 53,073 copies. The Boston pub- | 
lishers admit freely, however, that, 
considering the difference in busi- 
ness conditions. between 1921 and 
1933, the sale of “Anthony Ad- | 
verse’’ is the more extraordinary of 
the two, especially as it is a three- 
dollar novel. 





THE COMING 
AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


by George Soule 











Are we going to have a revolution in the United States? One of America’s 
keenest observers answers this question in a brilliant analysis of the pres- 
ent situation in the light of great revolutionary movements of the past. 








by 


Walter Lippmann 


A brilliant treatise on the 
present status of human 
liberty, with an outline of 
principles which must be 
maintained if freedom is to 
be secure amidst the disorders 


of a modern world. 


“It will help those baffled by the 


day’s puzzlement.”— 


—William Allen White $1.50 








**Mr. Soule’s title means 
what it says! He is not think- 
ing of the so-called Roosevelt 
Revolution, but of something 
much more thorough and 
drastic... A powerful indict- 
ment . . . all the more impres- 
sive because of its comparative 
restraint of statement, its 
factual accuracy, its statis- 
tical scrupulousness and its 
theoretical grasp.” 

—N. Y. Times Book Review. 


*“*A brilliantly written and 
provocative book. Mr. Soule 
is one of the most stimulating 
thinkers on the present state 
and future of the United 
States.”"—N. Y. Herald - 
Tribune - $2.50 








CORNER SHOP 
by Philip Keeley 


An unusual first novel—unusual especially for its sharply drawn characters 
and its uncompromising realism. The reader watches gossiping, grasping, 
miserly Mrs. Brennan drive over a period of thirty years toward her self- 
assigned goal, regardless of the effect on herself or her family. 


“He actually gets down to the business of telling us what he sees and 
knows about humanity; he makes his creation fascinating without any 
foolishness or’ frills.”—London Daily Herald . $2.50 








THE HOUSE w rez HILLS 


by Simonne Ratel * 
The novel which won the noted Prix Interallie 


This book has created a literary sensation abroad because of its keen yet 
delicate style and its remarkable insight into the character of an unusual 


woman and three lively chil- 
dren. The unremitting watch 
of the mother to serve as a 
buffer between the children 
and her brutal, jealous hus- 
band furnishes continuous 
drama. Every character will 
remain vividly etched in your 
memory ‘long after the book 
hae been finished. $2.50 


At bookstores everywhere! 

















| 
WATERFRONT 
by John Brophy 


“A distinct success. In style and 
depth it will remind you of Swin- 
nerton’s Nocturne.” 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“An ongroming novel.” 


Y. Times $2.00 
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THE 


GREAT NOVEL 


OF NAZI 


GERMANY 
BY LAR, 


WYLIE. 


Drums — young men 
marching —a sea of ang- 
uished faces—the Super- 
man — youth, rebellious, 
eager —here is the whole 
profoundly stirring pic- 
ture of a great people in 
emotional chaos, ina brill- 
iant, human novel that is 
also a romance you won’t 
soon forget! 


TO THE 
VANQUISHED 


Just Published! $2.50 








JAMES SHORE’S DAUGHTER 
by Stephen Vincent Benét 


THE LORD’S ANOINTED 
by Ruth Eleanor McKee 


THE ANCESTOR 
by Elissa Landi 


THREE MEN AND DIANA 
by Kathleen Norris 


SHADOW ON THE WALL 
by H. C. Bailey 


THE NEW 
BEST-SELLER 


according to the N. Y. 
Times report .and the 
most excitingly review- 
ed novel of the year..is 


UNFINISHED 
CATHEDRAL 


by T. S. Stribling 


Pulitzer-Prize-winning author of 
The Forge and The Store. $2.50 








DOUBLEDAY. DORAN 





New Mystery Stories 


By ISAAC ANDERSON 
Tue Cass oF THE How1ine Dos.. By 
Erle Stanley Gardner. 295 pp. 
New York: Wilkam Morrow & 
Co. $2. 

HIS is another story about 
Perry Mason, the lawyer who 
fights for his clients and is 
not only willing but positive- 

ly eager to take chances. Most of 
his fighting is done outside the 
court room and consists in prepar- 
ing neat little traps for the prose- 
cution to the end that the case 
against his client may be weakened. 
The story before us begins with the 
arrival at Mason’s office of a man 
who complains that his neighbor's 
dog has kept him awake by howl- 
ing. On the face of it, the case 
seems trivial; but something, per- 
haps it is the disproportionately 
large retainer, tells Perry Mason 
that it is going to be interesting. 
It proves to be all of that, for there 
are three murders before the story 
ends and Mason finds himself de- 
fending not the man who engaged 
his services but another person al- 
together. In order to clear his 
client he has to resort to tactics 
that are frequently questionable, 
but he always contrives either to 
keep on the right side of the line or 
to avoid being found out when he 
steps over it. Perry Mason is not 
only a shrewd lawyer and a brilliant 
detective; he is a master of stage 
craft, who knows how to stage 
dramatic climaxes in the court 
room when they will do the most 
good for his client. If you have not 
yet made the acquaintance of this 
dynamic and exceedingly slippery 
lawyer, you should lose no time, 
but seek an immediate introduction. 





Tue CHINESE ORANGE Mysrsrr. By 
Eilery Queen. 300 pp. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $2. ; 

It would be extremely difficult to 
devise a more puzzling problem 
than the one that Ellery Queen 
solves in this story. The murder 
with which it opens is a perfect 
nightmare. It seems to have been 
committed by a madman, so utterly 
bizarre are the circumstances at- 
tending it. But Ellery Queen feels 
that all the apparently crazy fea- 
tures of it make a logical pattern, 
and he proceeds on that assump- 
tion. Everything about the crime 
is backward. The murdered man | 
has his clothes on hindside before, 
and every movable object in the 
room has been turned around or 
upside down. It is evident that the 
murderer—or somebody else—has 
taken infinite pains to produce this 
effect; consequently, it must have 
a meaning, and once that meaning 
is read the mystery will be solved. 
As usual, there are several minor 
mysteries thrown in just to make it 
more difficult, but even when these 
have been explained the difficulty 
of reading the major riddle still re- 
mains, 

On page 252 the author issues a 
challenge, stating that at thig point 
all the clues necessary to a clear 
solution have been placed before 
the reader and that all he has to do 
is to put them together in their 
proper order. And that is true 
enough. The difficulty is that it 
requires the brain of an Ellery 
Queen to do the trick. And even 
he has to strain his deductive 
faculties to the utmost to arrive at 
the correct solution. This is, with- 
out doubt, the best of the Ellery 
Queen stories so far. 

, 





DeatH Meers tHe Kino’s Mes- 
SENGER. By Gilbert Collins. 308 
pp. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2. 

A murder, the theft of a docu- 
ment of international importance, 
and two kidnappings are among the 
assorted crimes recorded in this 
thrilling but rather confused nar- 
rative. The confusion arises from 
a multiplicity of criminals and de- 
tectives, both of which classes are 





represented so numerously that it is 
difficult to keep track of them. 


The master mind among the detec- 
tives is Hugh Carding, a private 
investigator who cooperates on his 
own terms with Scotland Yard and 
the Paris Sfreté and makes both 
organizations like it. But even 
Carding is fooled at first by the 
clever criminals who engineer the 
murder of Colonel Gordon and the 
kidnapping of his daughter. An- 
other thing that confuses the issue 
is that the members of the gang 
that is doing the dirty work do not 
play fair with each other. All this 
is perfectly legitimate in a story of 
this sort, since the reader expects 
to be puzzled and would be disap- 
pointed if things were made too 
clear. Our only quarrel with the 
author of this yarn is that he makes 
it difficult for us to keep track of 
what is actually known to have 
happened, to say nothing of what 
the detectives are trying to find out 
about the hidden significance of 
the known events. However, there 
is plenty of excitement for those 
who do not mind playing around 
with an over-large cast of char- 
acters. 


Recent Fiction 
( Continued from Page 7 ) 


ain’t no professional gun-slinger. 
He don’t go hunting trouble, but 
God help the jasper that forces 
trouble on him.’’ And when, a few 
years later, he rode back into Red 
City, harder and more experienced, 
the truth of the saying was amply 
proved. Al Hurley, the city’s 
crooked boss, tested the stranger 
to hig sorrow, but lived to send one 
and another of his hired killers to 
finish off Farnsworth, but neither 
of the killers was alive after the 
guns spoke. Al Hurley grew over- 
anxious and tried to force Molly 
Parsons, who had grown up into 
beautiful womanhood, to marry 
him. Then things that had been 
confused and mysterious became 
clear. 

In this lively, salty tale George 
M. Johnson has surpassed his best 
previous efforts in this line. It is 
a top-notch Western. 








i. Ag 


failed...§ 


Mons ruthless than the 
Borgias,’ more ambitious than Caesar, 
more beautiful than Cleopatra—Livia 
is the wom:n who took Augustus Caesar 
away from Cleopatra and, through him, 
ruled the Roman Empire. For fifty 
years, she poisoned indiscriminately her 
friénds, relatives, enemies, even her own 
children, when they stood in her way to 
power. Compared to her the Borgias 
were amateurs! 

























Lia, genteelly forgotten by 
historians, has fascinated the reviewers. “She 
emerges as one of the great poisoners of the 
ages.” —N. Y. Post. “Livia dominates the 
book . . . fiendishly convincing.” —N. Y. 
HeraldTribune. “Livia is admirable and 
abominable.” —Herald ‘Tribune “Books.” 
“Her story drips juicily with murder, incest, 
blasphemy, lofty philosophy, political ‘con- 
spiraey and cruelty.” —N. Y. American, “A 
tremendous creation of calcu- 
lating and unremitting evil... 
in a novel of learning and 
imagination, fortunately con- 
ceived and brilliantly execu- 
ted."—N, Y. Times. 

















CLAUDIUS CAESAR,BORN B. C. 
MURDERED AND DEIFIED A.-D. 5+ 





Now in its 3rd large printing! 494 pages, $3, SMITH and HAAS. 
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THE-MONTH CLUB SELECTION 


“One of those rare originals which turn up once in every 
blue moon.” —John Chamberlain 


BEST 
SELLERS 





NATIVE’S RETURN 


By Louis Adamic 






, 42 illus. $2.75 
atper & Brothers 
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CRIME 


“OUCH"" said Mark Mason, fa- 
mous art critic, “Who stepped on 
my foor’” They were the laste words 
he ever spoke Who was so afraid 
of his savage pen? Who was the 
arust, mot only im paints, but in 
murder that contrived this crime— 
a murder so ingenious that only 
Fleming Stone's brilliant mind 
could solve it? $2.00, LippiNCcoTrT. 
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Homes and barns, fields 
and forests burst sud- 
denly into flame. Farm- 
ers armed: -wives stood. 
on guard—an unknown 
maniac was abroad! 
Mystery and adventure 
leap from the pages two 
hold you enthralled ia 
this breathless love story 
$2. of ranch life in the un- 
(uurrmecott) tamed Northwest. 
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versity professor, Old Gisors, Kyo’s 
father: 

A. civilization becomes trans- 
formed, you see, when its most 
opp d el t—the humilia- 
tion of the slave, the work of 
the modern worker—suddenly be- 
comes a value, when the op- 
pressed ceases to attempt to 
escape this humiliation and seeks 
his salvation in it, when the 
worker ceases to attempt to es- 
cape this work and seeks in it 
his reason for . The fac- 
tory, which is-still only akind of 
church of the catacombs, must 
become what the cathedral was, 
and men must see in it, instead 
of gods, human power struggling 
against the Earth. 





No doubt this is good Communist 
doctrine, though it does not con- 
form to today’s technology, which 
no longer makes work, in the old 
sense, a ‘‘reason for being.’’ But 
the attempt to give value to this 
conception of masses is an indi- 
vidual attempt, arising out of indi- 
vidual psychologies that are deeper 
than doctrine. M. Malraux, in spite 
of himself, shows us men more mo- 
tivated by inner springs of action 
than by the reaction of the outer 
world upon them. Though sex is 
only incidental to the scheme of 
the book, there is a constant play 
of sex underneath the surface; a 
Frendian might find even more of 
it than the author intended. We 
strike something deep and primi- 
tive that existed before Marx and 
will exist after Marx is forgotten. 

All the characters are trying in 
one way or another to escape life. 
‘There was a world of murder,” 
thought Ch’en, after he had stabbed 
a sleeping man, ‘‘and it held him 
nwith a kind of warmth.” He 
thinks of his own imminent death 
with a feeling ‘‘stronger than joy 

. . an ecstasy toward—downward.”’ 
Kyo, trying to understand, feels 
‘in himself the shudder of the 
primordial anguish, the same as 





A Novel of C 


that which threw Ch’en into the 
arms of the octopuses of sleep’ and 
into those of death.” 

Old Gisors softens the agony of 
existence and retains the réle of a 
philosopher by a judicious use of 
opium. Clappique lives in an al- 
coholic dream world in which he 
struggles for ‘“‘the illusion of being 
rich”; this, too, as Old Gisors says, 
“is a means of denying life, of 
denying, and not of forgetting.” 
Hemmelrich yearns to “offset by 
violence—any kind of violence—by 
bombs, this atrocious life that had 
poisoned him since he was born, 
that would poison his children in 
the same way.’’ The terror of 
being alive is made a little more 
awful than the terror of death. 

There is, the translator says, 
‘practically nothing in the author’s 
point of view to suggest that he is 
a Frenchman.” The conviction of 
the agony of life is, indeed, more 
Oriental than French and more at 
home in the Rome of the emperors 
than it is, or used to be, in the 
modern world. But is this rejec- 
tion and condemnation of life one 
of the darker and often unrecog- 
nized attributes of humanity, or is 
it merely the fruit of a changing 
civilization? In other words, is it 
a death pang or a birth pang? M. 
Malraux has no answer. He may 
have wished to believe in life and 
may have turned toward revolution 
in order to find justification for his 
belief; actually, his book breathes a 
profound and decadent pessimism. 

Is it then, as the translator says, 
“the revolutionary novel that has 
been so long anticipated and so 
often foreshadowed in contempo- 
rary literature’? Is it really true 
that ‘‘the heroes of ‘Man’s Fate’ 
are valid for our time because they 
live, work and meet their death in 


pursuit of a goal to which the fu-|_ 


ture of humanity is intimately 
linked’? At least one reader finds 
it incredible that these questions 
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on the old questidn, why that 
achievement eventually collapsed. 
Dr. Greene sets down the various 
factors in the political and social 
decay, whose respective weight no 
man yet knows enough to estimate. 
But before that there was a spirit- 
ual and intellectual regression 
whose causes are even more ob- 
scure; and some light may be 
thrown on it by the long discus- 
sions of Roman literature and re- 
ligion here set forth. 

The early Roman religion, with 
its all but impersonal numina, its 
detachment of ritual from morals, 
has been much criticized; but had, 
Dr. Greene observes, much value 
for a homogeneous agricultural 
community. ‘It stimulated a cor- 
porate solidarity of feeling and 
purpose, a hallowed patriotism, a 
discipline of the individual in the 
service of the State.’’ Unfortu- 
nately, like much else that was 
admirable in the early republic, it 
collapsed under the strain of the 
Punic wars; the baser sort needed 
more emotional creeds and more 
anthropomorphic gods, and the in- 
tellectuals turned to Greek philos- 
ophy. 

For a matter-of-fact race like the 
Romans it might have been sup- 
posed that Lucretius’s magnificent 
exposition of a materialist philos- 
ophy would have been convincing; 
but Dr. Greene remarks that its 
ethical implications were uncon- 
genial to the activist Roman spirit. 
The Roman of the better sort, be- 
ing informed that thé gods were 
either indifferent or non-existent, 
merely responded ‘‘So what?’’ and 
turned to Stoicism, whose logical 
foundations were as shaky as those 
of present-day Modernism, but 
which, like Modernism, was able 
to give an emotional organization 
and drive to the impulse to make 
a better world. About the best ethi- 
cal product of Epicureanism was 








such a life, and such a philosophy, 





The Achievement of Rome 


as that of Horace. But a society of 
Horaces would starve to death or 
be enslaved by the nearest bar- 


barians; then, as now, every Epi-|' ~ 


curean was carried on the back of 
a Stoic. 

‘Eventually even Stoicism ceased 
to be adequately attractive to 
enough people; ‘‘the mystery relig- 
ions agreed with the Stoic will to 
live, but they carried it beyond the 
grave,’’ and by that time this vale 
of tears was becoming so uncom- 
fortable that it was only beyond the 
grave that the average man could 


see much hope of happiness. Thus ' 


political, economic, social and spir 
itual regression interacted with and 
intensified each other. 

It is at least possible that the 
principal cause of Roman spiritual 
decay must be sought somewhere in 
that century of peace and prosper- 


ity. Dr. Greene quotes Rostovtzeff's | ; ‘ 


query: Can civilization ever be ex- 
tended to the masses, and remain 
civilization? 

suggests the 


further question 


His own argument] % 


hinese Revolt 


should be answered in the af- 
firmative. If this is an expres- 
sion of revolutionary psychology 
then revolution contemplates some- 
thing niore blasphemous than the 
expropriation of capital, namely, 
the negation of human existence, 
and the heroism of M. Malraux's 
characters is a vain gesture in the 
face of a brutally unfriendly ani- 
verse. One cannot quarrel with 
pessimism, nor has it in itself a 
bearing on literary values. But to 
describe it as “the undying flame 
which is burning in the hearts of 
men all over the world” is rank 
nonsense. 

M. Malraux has not written a 
great book, but a competent one. 
He has not interpreted the spirit of 





the revolutionary proletariat (that 


much is certain, though the present 
reviewer would not venture. to say 
what that spirit is, or even whether 
the proletariat possesses sufficient 
reality to have a spirit); he has 


jsimply told—and told most poig- 


nantly—the story of a throughly 
bourgeois reaction. The unhealthy 


‘qualities in his book are the prod- 


ucts of a bourgeois disintegration. 
They are the result of just such a. 
divigation as in Flaubert produced 
‘ ‘Salammbo.”’ 

They may not interfere with the 
book’s popularity—they may even 
add to its sales. But they do re- 
veal an uncertainty of purpose, & 
philosophical as well as a literary . 
weakness, that make M. Malraux, 
with all his gifts, definitely no 
more than a good second-rate. 





ANOTHER GREAT STORY 
OF THE WEST'S IMPACT 
ON THE EAST 








through the Yangste’s 


whether a religion consonant with| — e 


what appear to be the realities of 
the external universe can have a 
general appeal, until the human 
race has passed, after long ages 
and at heavy cost, into a new phase. 


We are learning nowadays to doubt | - 


whether a civilization can continue 
unless it can keep people from be- 
ing_hungry; the Roman example 
suggests a doubt whether civiliza- 
tion can continue unless it keeps 
them from being bored. 

Ex.mer Davis. 


The Caravel Press, Bonanovia 17, 
Génova, Majorca, Spain, announces 
“Thirty Pieces” by Sydney Salt. 
This is a collection of poems, most- 
ly reprinted from Poetry, Pagany, 
Transition, The New Review, &c. 
The Caravel Press publishes The 
Caravel, an American -quarterly 
which contains stories, poetry, re- 
views of poetry and occasional ar- 
ticles and translations of current 
European writing. 


OIL FOR THE 
LAMPS OF CHINA 


SUPREME 


Alice Tisdale Hobart 


Tass a 

ruthless idealist, who enters into heroic struggle 
with the great Yangtse River, and with that other 
river, the river of Chinese people, increasing .in 
volume through the ages until it, too, is a sinister 
force. A timid woman, afraid to bear children in 
this oriental environment, is yoked to this dreamer 
who thinks to find happiness in running steamers 


Throughout the story like an undertone sounds the 
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‘In contrast to the subtle contest between Western 
efficiency and Eastern tradition, the theme of Oil for 
the Lamps of China, this novel from beginning to 
end is open combat, conflict, the hard driving im- 
pact of machinery on a people who fear and hate it. 
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@ What are 
the chances of 
success in marriage 
when two personalities 
conflict? 


BEULAH POYNTER’S 
solution to this problem is 
presented in her new novel 


LOST RAPTURE 


“Analyzes a by no means rare type 
of marriage interestingly and intel- 
ligently. . . . Miss Poynter’s solu- 
tion is convincing because it is in 
harmony with the characters she 
has created.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune 


$200 
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“Ought to be required read- 
ing in vere college in 
America”, N. Y. Sun. 
“At the end you sit back 
in your chair 

happy. You’ve had a 


experience”, Les 
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By PHILIP BROOKS 
language spoken by Jesus 
and the Aposties was prob- 
ably the Peshitta dialect of 
Syriac, and it was at Antioch 
in Syria that the disciples were 
first called Christians. At one time 
the Persian Empire had seven 
archiepiscopal provinces and eighty 
bishoprics. When the Moslems con- 
quered the country they closed the 
Christian schools of learning, dis- 
persed the monasteries and con- 
verted the churches into mosques. 
Of all the Christian books the Gos- 
pels alone survive, for the Moham- 
medans accepted them as the true 
word of God. The word “‘Peshitta,”’ 
meaning ‘‘simple,’’ is used to refer 
to the current, or Common Version, 
like the Vulgate, of the New Testa- 
ment. It is the Authorized Version 
of the Syrian Church. 

According to striking evidence 
adduced by George M. Lamsa 
in his recent English translation of 
the Scriptures from the ancient 
Peshitta text (published by the 
A. J. Holman Company of Phila- 
delphia) the Gospels were original- 
ly written in Aramaic, namely Syr- 
iac, and afterward translated into 
Greek. A number of passages 
which are obscure in what the 
West regards as the original Greek 
become perfectly clear when re- 
ferred back to the Peshitta text. 

For example, there is the much 
discussed (and ingeniously inter- 
preted) thought contained in the 
expression about the camel passing 
through a needle’s eye (Matthew 
xix, 24). The Aramaic word 
“gamla’’ means both ‘‘camel’’ and 
“a large rope.”” The phrase then 
becomes simply: “It is easier for 
a rope to go through the eye of a 
needle * * *’’ Then there is the 
Aramaic word ‘“kakra,’’ meaning 
a large piece of money, or ‘‘talent,”’ 
which is hardly distinguishable 
from the word for ‘‘province.’’ In 
Luke xix, 13, 17, 24, there is con- 
fusion in the parable of the noble- 
man who rewarded his servants 
with cities instead of coins. Mr. 
Lamsa regards this as improbable. 

Again, in the Lord’s Prayer the 
line ‘‘Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil,” in the 
Aramaic reads more intelligibly: 
“Do not let us enter into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from error.” 
These are a few of the hundreds of 
differences between Mr. Lamsa’s 
translation and that of the Author- 
ized Version. 

ees 
N event of considerable signifi- 
cance to students of paleog- 
raphy and literature is the 
discovery of two New Testament 

di of the earliest period of 








President Roosevelt’s an- 
nouncement of his program 
on social insurance makes 
this new book essential 
reading. 
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Acomplete, interesting, author- 
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fering through public insurance 
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Syriac manuscripts. They were 
found by the biblical scholar, Dr. 
Rendel Harris, in the Jacobite 
Syrian monastery of Harput in 
Armenia. It was in quest of just 
such manuscripts as these that 
Professor Tischendorf was led to 
his famous discovery of the Greek 
Codex Sinaiticus in 1844. 

Here is his own version of the 
motives which had prompted his 
invasion of the monasteries of the 
Near East: ‘‘For ages the pens of 
industrious monks have copied the 
sacred writings and collected manu- 
scripts of all kinds. It therefore 
occurred to me whether it was not 
probable that in some recess of 
Greek or Coptic, Syrian or Ar 
menian monasteries, there might be 
some precious manuscripts slumber- 
ing for ages in dust and darkness. 
And would not every sheet of 
parchment so found, covered with 
writings of the fifth, sixth and 
seventh centuries, be a kind of lit- 
erary treasure and a valuable addi- 
tion to our Christian literature?”’ 

The two codices of the Peshitta 
Gospels are offered in the interest- 
ing catalogue Number 50 issued by 
William H. Robinson, Ltd., 16 and 
17 Pall Mall, London. The appear- 
ance of manuscripts of this nature 
in a dealer’s catalogue is an occur- 
rence that may be unique in the 
history of bookselling. The earlier 
codex, containing nearly the whole 








of Mark and Luke and about three- 


+ quarters of John, is attributed to 
the period 440-550 A. D. 

There are one hundred vellum 
leaves, all but three of them perfect, 
inscribed in a large Estrangelo 
script in double column. The text 
is provided with the Ammonian 
Sections, and at the foot of most 
pages is a harmony of the Gospels. 
The other manuscript, written be- 
tween 501 and 700 A. D., consisting 
of one hundred and forty-five leaves, 
is an almost complete text of the 
Gospels, beginning with the eigh- 
teenth chapter of Matthew. The 
two are offered together at £3,500. 
There are no manuscripts known 
of any part of the Peshitta New 
Testament before about 440 A. D. 

In the British Museum there is 
only one manuscript, and that im- 
perfect, of the Peshitta Gospels 
(Matthew and Mark only) that can 
definitely be assigned to the fifth 
century, while the one in the Vati- 
can is of the sixth century. Con- 
sidering Mr. Lamsa’s conclusion 
that the Syriac text is nearer to 
what the Evangelists wrote than 
the Greek, the booksellers feel 
justified in claiming that their 
manuscripts deserve to rank in im- 
portance with the Greek Codex 
Alexandrinus, with which they are 
contemporary. 

eee 

LTHOUGH dominated by these 
rare manuscripts the balance 
of the Robinson catalogue can 
hardly be considered devoid of in- 
terest. There are forty-nine ad- 
ditional lots, beginning with a six- 
teenth century English manuscript 
of St. Augustine and ending with 
a vellum copy of Chaucer printed 

at the Shakespeare Head Press. 

In between there are two beautiful 
thirteenth century illuminated 
manuscripts, a Psalter and a Latin 
Bible; a late fourteenth century 
manuscript ‘‘Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis,’’ forerunner of the 
Block Book; a very fine “unsophis- 
ticated’”’ set of De Bry’s ‘‘Voyages,"’ 
1590-1634; a second quarto ‘‘Othello,”” 
1630; Herrick’s ‘‘Hesperides’’ in 
the original calf; a complete set of 
the scarce tracts by William Penn 
on the Colony of Pennsylvania; a 
presentation large paper copy of 
Wycherley’s ‘‘Miscellany Poems’’ 
with the exquisite mezzotint por- 
trait of the author; four rare docu- 
ments relating to the founding of 
Columbia University; a ‘‘Kilmar- 
|nock” Burns; Keats’s ‘‘Lamia”’ in 
original boards; and a trial copy of 
“Great Expectations,’’ probably 
the earliest issue. The lavish de- 
scriptions and reproductions are 
commensurate with the importance 
of the treasures here offered. 

ees 

NOTHER sumptuous catalogue 
in the best English tradition 
has been issued by Maggs 
Brothers, 34 and 35 Conduit Street, 
London. It is plain from this list 
as well as from that of Robinson 
that rare books and manuscripts 
do not readily succumb to such a 
thing as a depression wave. We 
mean genuine rarities. In celebra- 
tion of their latest, opus 600, Maggs 

have put on quite a show. 

To begin with there are only 
three complete block books, which 
are extremely hard to find com- 
plete, at prices ranging from £4,000 
to £5,000, and another, incomplete, 
offered at £1,500. These fascinating 


ing were made by cutting both the 
designs and text on wood and then 
placing the paper on the inked 
woodblock and rubbing the back of 
it by hand with a burnisher. 

The subjects are an “Ars 
Moriendi,’’ the art of dying, in its 
day the most popular of all block 
books, twenty-four leaves entirely 
uncolored, issued at Augsburg be- 
fore 1470; and “Ars Memorandi,”’ 
the art of remembering, thirty 
leaves with pictures on fifteen of 
them, colored temp ly, 
Bavaria, about 1470; and a ‘Biblia 
Pauperum,’’ or Bible of the poor, 
forty leaves, most of them un- 
colored, the Netherlands, about 
1463. 
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Literature in Fascist Italy 


( Continued from Page 9) 





every additional prop to unity that 
may be given. It is safe to say that 
under the old régime in Italy such 
an academy, if it had ever passed 
the stage of hypothesis and- become 
a reality, would have been less rep- 
resentative, less efficient and less 
valuable to the country. 

In addition to the academy the 
Fascists have given encouragement 
to the artists both directly and in- 
directly. Indirectly by the .educa- 
tional reforms of Gentile, which 
aim at developing the creative 
power of: the intellect and conse- 
quently the power of appreciating 
creative literature, and by the wave 
of intense nationalism which has 
oeen fanned into flame by all sorts 
of propaganda, and which is indeed 
a cornerstone of fascism. What- 
ever this may result in politically, 
it has led to.a greater interest in 
{talian history and Italian letters. 

Editions of the classic writers are 
cheaper, more common and more 
widely read than before. And, of 
course, the interest in the Empire 
of the Caesars will keep the study 
of Latin in its privileged position. 
But the government has not con- 
fined itself to indirect benefits. It 
has. offered prizes for novels, it has 
held book fairs—notably in Florence 
—and it has subsidized literary 
journals. © 

And here we run into the question 
of censorship, about which one 
hears so much unsubstantiated gos- 
sip nowadays. It is, of course, the 
vital question for art and in the 
long run vital for fascism, too. It 
is a well-known and undeniable fact 
that the press is completely. under 
the control of the government. In- 
deed, a controlled press is just as 
definitely an aim of the Fascists as 
a free press is of a democracy. It 
is a part of their theory of govern- 
ment. And this censorship of the 
press has a certain roundabout, in- 
direct effect on the writer. 

For the Italian newspaper, by an 
old-established tradition, has a ‘‘ter- 
za pagina’’ dedicated to serious crit- 
ical or creative writing. You will 
find on the third page of the Corri- 
ere della Sera, for example, an arti- 
cle on Venice or the armor of the 
Renaissance. At least once a week 
this page will contain a short story 
by a writer of good standing. It 
would be difficult to mention the 
name of a writer of fiction who did 
not have at least something of his 
work appear on this ‘‘terza pagina.” 

Sometimes, too, stories are run in 
the ‘“‘appendice,"’ and they are occa- 
sionally of merit, though less so 
now than a generation ago. The 
average daily newspaper then has 
a definite page dedicated to crea- 
tive writing and it is interesting to 
note the type of censorship that 
has been applied to this page. Espe- 
cially during the last year or so 
there has been a definite effort to 
prescribe the type of story to ap- 
pear in the journals. 

Fascism never admits a mistake;. 
it is reluctant to admit that the 
system may not have revolution- 
ized life in Italy. In Italy every 
one must be aggressively, militantly 
enthusiastic about his condition and 
his affairs. Therefore the grimly 
realistic short story has been dis- 
couraged. Stories appearing in the 
Papers nowadays must have a 
cheerful air; although not neces- 
sarily touching the field of politics, 
they must be Fascist in the sense 
that they must have this coura- 
geous, cheerful attitude toward the 
world that is the official attitude 
of the government. 

In general, however, outside of 
the newspapers there is very little 
censorship of purely artistic cre- 
ation. Naturally the government 
does not encourage books with a 
strain of Socialist or Communist 
propaganda. I do not think the 
works of Dos Passos would be wel- 
come in Italy. But as it happens, 
the roman a these has never had 
much of a foothold anyway, and 
the ideas that the Italian writer 
usually expounds are esthetic or 
literary ideas. 

Books about the war are not en- 








couraged. If they are they usually 
take the form of war diaries, such 
as Mussolini's own, full of patriot- 
ism though not devoid of realistic 
detail. I can think of only one good 
Italian novel about the war; this 
is Borgese’s ‘‘Rube,’’ and even that 
is not primarily a war novel.” 

The type of realistic war novel 
with an implicit plea for peace, 
such as those of Barbusse or Re- 
marque or any number of English 
soldier-writers is absolutely un- 
known in Italy, and I think one 
can probably hold the Fascists re- 
sponsible for this. For one thing, 
they are not anxious to glorify 
peace—the Fascist revolution is to 
a marked extent a reaction against 
pacifism and internationalism—and 
for another they do not like to be 
reminded of Caporetto. ’ 

It is this last reason that has kept 

from being translated, 
and I suspect he will remain inac- 
cessible to the Italian reader for 
some time. On the other hand, Lip- 
parini’s “I Quattro Fanti’’ and 
Panzini’s ‘La Madonna di Mam- 
ma,”’ which depict the wretched 
state of post-war Italy, continue to 
circulate. They, too, are. bitter 
readjng for patriots, but the Fas- 





Pirandello. 


(C Amemiya.) 


cists may properly regard them as 
depicting the anarchy from which 
the country was so providentially 
saved by the revolution. 

But having excepted definitely 
subversive books—subversive in a 
political sense—and with the con- 
dition in mind about war books, 
we can, I think, find no real traces 
of interference with creative work. 
One or two writers have been ex- 
fled but none of the important ones. 
There has been no wholesale con- 
fiscation or banning of works. In 
some cases this is really surprising. 

Pittigrilli, for example, a comet 
of the early Twenties, continues to 
write, though less vivaciously and 
less often than in the past. His 
novels, which are a mischievous, 
sometimes morally subversive com- 
bination of wit, cynicism and im- 
pudence, are certainly at the fur- 
thest extreme from the Fascist ideal 
of wholesome, inspiring art: He is 
a mixture of Thorne Smith and 
Paul Morand with a touch of 
Maurice Dekobra. His characters 
are as unhealthy as those of Aldous 
Huxley, but without their solidity. 
Worst of all from the point of view 
of the modern patriot, he is a Gallo- 
phile and nothing pleases him more 
than to compare Paris to his native 
Torino to the great disparagement 
of the latter. 

And the older generation of 
writers as such have not suffered, 
nor has their inspiration been tam- 
pered with Bracco, it is true, fell 
afoul of the authorities; but Bracco 
in his later years was unfortunately 
more of a Socialist than an artist. 

Pirandello has not been obliged 
to produce propaganda; in fact, he 
is an example of a writer who has 
fared very well under the new ré- 
gime. He has been made a member 
of the Academy and has gone on 
turning out his own especial brand 
of paradox for the confusion of 
Fascist audiences. Perhaps it should 
be noted in connection with the re- 
marks about optimism that Piran- 


a very happy world and certainly 
rarely leaves us with a feeling of 
optimism. But he has been in no 
sense tampered with 

Indeed, if we look at the main 
currents in modern Italian litera- 
ture today we shall find them essen- 
tially what they are in the more 
liberal countries. Realism with a 
pessimistic turn carries on in the 
works of Moscardelli; satire and 
paradox continue, perhaps with an 
even finer edge than can be found 
in Pirandello, in the novels and 
tales of Massimo. Bontempelli. 

The old regionalism continues 
with Grazia Deledda and the young-! 
er Cinelli, and takes on a new depth 
and a new psychological importance 
in the stories of Corrado Alvaro. 
As in France, England and Amer- 
ica there are new experiments in 
technique, so we find them in Italy. | 
Mario Puccini continues to develop 
his tortuous ‘‘interior’’ types of 
prose; Cicognani probes ever deeper 
into the hearts of his Tuscans. 

Even more startling are some of 
the new novelists. If the younger 
generation is accurately represented | 
by Moravia it is a younger genera-, 
tion as pitiless as Huxley or Faulk- | 
ner and as whole-heartedly devoted 
to art as any group of writers one 
might wish to name. Even the win- 
ner of last year’s Viareggio prize | 
(whom I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing last Summer), Arnaldo Frateili, 
literary editor of the Tribuna and/| 
as ardent a Fascist as one might | 
want to meet, knows how to draw | 
the line between his politics and his 
art. He wants to write novels of | 
Fascist Italy full of the Fascist | 
spirit, but he interprets that in an 
esthetic rather than in a cheap | 
political sense. Frateili wants to 
present modern Rome as it is, full 
of activity and complications and, 
hustle and creative energy—perhaps | 
the nearest approach to a true 
metropolis that Italy has had since 
the days of the Renaissance—but 
he does not want to preach polit- 
ical propaganda. Thus Seoneretns, | 
Fascism may well be a healthy in- 
fluence on letters. 

In spite of all commentary to the 
contrary, the Italians still laugh, 
and they still laugh at the ‘‘gover- 
no.”” Certain things are sacred, the 
person of Mussolini whom the great 
majority certainly respect, the for- 
eign policy on which the country 
feels pretty well united and the 
general Fascist thesis—one does not 
joke about these things. But there 
are other items of official business 
to provide the Latin public with its 
daily chuckle. 

The new railroad station in Flor- 
ence—a daring experiment in a 
rather futuristic type of architec 
ture—came in for much ragging 
from the Brivido, the local comic 
weekly. The Brivido laughs at any- 
thing in local affairs and every now 
and then the issue is confiscated, 
more as a matter of form than any- 
thing else. It appears again the 
next week, bright as ever. 

Guerrin Meschino and 420 also 
pursue their time-honored careers. 
And Trilussa in his latest volume, 
“Giove e le bestie,” is as outspoken 
as ever. So much so, that when 
Mussolini was questioned in an 
interview about censorship he 
laughed and said as long as Trilussa 
flourished no one could complain 
about censorship. 

It is really amazing the number 
of children’s books that have ap- 
peared in recent years and the 
cleverness with which propaganda 
has been inserted into this type of 
literature. Even the comic strips of 
Ml Corriere dei Piccok are full of 
little “black shirts.” But in the 
field of pure literature Mussolini 
has had the good sense to leave the 
writer alone. After all, as one nov- 
élist commented a little bitterly, in 
Italy few people read good litera- 





Mussolini, as a writer himself, 
may not be unaware of this. More 
likely I suspect he is genuinely 
anxious to make Italy an intellec- 
tual centre—he is obviously trying 
to make a great world capital of 
Rome—and within the limitations of 
Fascist theories he is well disposed 
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| civic improvements and combat cat- 
tle d 

Bg, tll New Deal prosperity 
was obvious. The acreage under ag- 
riculture largely increased. Im- 
ports and exports were trebled. 
Revenue rose from $25,000,000 a 
year to $43,000,000. 

What was it that went wrong? 
The case can be put, perhaps, in 
the words of Mr. Crabités himself. 
He describes the predecessor of Is- 
mail—that is, Said Pasha—how he 
started to reign with a mind full of 
Western ideas. He would abolish 
slavery. He would develop educa- 
tion. Egypt should become a sec- 
ond Paris. 

But did it last? ‘‘If,’’ we read, 
“the early morn of Said Pasha’s 
reign was bright and smiling with 
promise, its close was dark and 
dreary.”’ He proved to be ‘‘rash, 


_|and flighty and conceited.’’ He was 


“spoilt by the flattery of the for- 
eigners who surround him.’’ They 
|told him that he was “‘an universal 
| genius’? and he believed it. 





ow*'| Did not something of that kind 


(prove to be the ruin of Ismail? 
| Even so friendly an observer as Sir 
|Samuel Baker, actually in Ismail's 
\employ, said that the reign was ‘‘a 
| gallop at full speed.’’ Cairo became 
ta pot of honey with the lid off, 
|around which busy bandit bees 
and wolfish wasps buzzed inces- 
santly for. booty. 

Many of the claims were robbery. 
Ismail stopped the corvée, or use of 
forced labor, on the Suez Canal. 
The Emperor Napoleon III prompt- 
ly awarded compensation to the 
shareholders. If a boat ran aground 
along the Nile, the government 
must pay damages because the 
river had not been dredged. We 
have this: 

“Please shut that window,’’ Is- 
mail] Pasha is related to have said 
to’ one of his attendants during 
an interview with some European 
concessionaire, ‘‘for if this gentle- 
man catches cold, it will cost me 
£10,000.” 

On the other hand, Ismail need 
not have encouraged this exploita- 
tion. It is all very well for Mr. 
Crabités to describe him as ‘‘a man 
who sees far into the future.”” It 
was not seeing into the future that 
got him into difficulties. It was 
mortgaging the future. 

We are told that he was ‘‘too big 
for his environment.’’ Suppose that 
the Egypt which was big enough 





Ismail of Egypt 


for the Pharaohs and Cleopatra did 
not afford sufficient elbow room 
for a khedive still tributary to the 
Sultan. Suppose that, with Gordon 
in Ismail’s employ, there was a sin- 
cere hope that the slave trade might 
be suppressed. Was that any rea- 
son for attempting the conquest, 
not only of the Sudan, but of 
Abyssinia itself? The Abyssinians 
may have been what they are apt 
to be today, namely, incorrigible 
slave-traders. But they could fight. 

Egypt was well able to pay a rea- 
sonable interest even on her en- 
larged debt. Ismail contracted new 
loans at any interest, however ex- 
orbitant, and at a discount on the 
principal. As long as that went on 
nothing could save the nation from 
default. 

To give France and Britain their 
due, they did try to keep Ismail on 
the throne. He was provided with 
advisers who were evolving order 
out of the chaos. It was he who 
vetoed a policy of retrenchment. 
He dismissed his Ministers. Then, 
and then only, did he receive a tele- 
gram from the Sultan at Constan- 
tinople. _It was addressed to ‘‘Ismail 
Pasha, ex-Khedive of Egypt.’’ It 
meant that the carnival was over. 
Another fantasia was finished. 

Mr. Crabités will permit us to 
thank him for a book that adds to 
information and stimulates thought. 
To all who appreciate the signifi- 
cance of Egypt, he has rendered a 
service; nor will any one dispute 
his tribute to the dignity of Ismail’s 
leave-taking. Here is the scene: 


The deck of the Mahroussa was 
crowded with officials and Euro- 
pean residents who had come to 
take leave of Ismail Pasha. His 
Highness met everywhere, both 
on shore and on board, with 
marked respect and considera- 
tion. Though his features bore 
the traces of strong recent emo- 
tion, he bore up manfully and 
was quite cheerful, addressing a 
pleasant word of thanks to every- 
body who took leave of him, and 
shaking hands. 


Even Lord Cromer was impressed 
by the spectacle of the monarch’s 
fall. He “heaved a sigh over one 
of the most striking instances that 
the world has ever known of golden 
opportunities lost.’’ It was on the 
throne thus vacated that, in effe@t, 
Lord Cromer sat for twenty-eight 
years. He did not falsify history. 
He fulfilled it. The Egypt which, 
under Ismail, had been a mirage, 
became a miracle of reality. 
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and structure of the new society in 
a way to insure its stability. 

Without it she fears that the high 
level of economic good-will that 
must be maintained if the experi- 
ment is to succeed cannot be 
reached and kept, but not other- 
wise can ‘‘the conflicting interests, 
hostile passions and vehemently op- 
posed forces that complicate the 
almost superhuman tasks the ad- 
' ministration is undertaking be as- 
‘ similated and controlled.”’ 

Miss Kellor’s long practical expe- 
rience with arbitration as a com- 
mercial and industrial instrument, 
her studies of its history and her 
observation of its workings and her 
acquaintance with its status in this 
country through her service as 
editor of the Year Book on Com- 
mercial Arbitration and of the Code 
of Arbitration Practice’ and Pro- 
cedure enable her to speak with au- 
thority. 

In the first section of her book 
she takes up the progress that was 
being made by arbitration before 
the passage of the Recovery Act, 
outlinés the interesting beginnings 
and history of the principle, sets 
forth the basic importance of eco- 
nomic good-will, shows how it is 
advanced and conserved by arbitra- 
tion and how commercial arbitra- 
tion functions and then goes on to 
explain its uses and achievements 
toward industrial: self-government 
under trade associations, against 








in Brief Review 


unfair competition and for the 
benefit: of consumers. The final 
chapter of this section is devoted to 
an exposition of the progress that 
had been made toward an indus- 
trial planning agency and its in- 
tegration with the trade associa- 
tions. Here. she thinks much had 
been gained, especially in the new 
spirit which had begun to inform 
industrial and commercial inter- 
ests. 

Turning to conditions as they are 
being evolved under the Recovery 
Act, the author studies the changes 
that are being effected in trade as- 
sociations to fit them to be the 
foundation of the new industrial 
society and the instruments 
through which it can function. 
Afterward, she considers what is 
being done toward the elimination 
of unfair competition, the status of 
intertrade relations, the function 
of industrial arbitration, commer- 
cial arbitration under codes, the 
principles and methods used by the 
Recovery Administration to secure 
code compliance within industry. 

Miss Kellor applies to her discus- 
sion and exposition a keen and 
clear analytical ability and a nota- 
ble power of simple and concise 
statement. In her final chapter on 
the control of economic good-will 
she expresses the belief that ‘‘the 
Recovery Act and the codes offer 
admirable instruments for the con- 
trol of economic good-will and for 
the administration of justice within 





industry.” 
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Tarkigh Sev “wens: cheney of-| WHE the breath of erimson clover | And I, a pilgrim stranger, must not From — eee ee ee eee 
anthologies and books of refer- and the day is ashine with | detain them. EDNA LEDERER, New Haven ; 
ence. THs Timms receives a heat; : Conn.: In jesus of 27. IN AN OLD LIBRARY. 

than 4¢ | When the sky is blue and burning |“When You Have to Pay the Bill” B peor May 31, Yuan Mei 
Son publish. Tt there- and the clouds a downy mass, | 7 4 P wants the author’ o | acti, Teauested the poem about By Yuan Mel. 
fore, to select those of the great- | When the breeze is idly dewdling. |the title and the complete poem| words: I. learned ag tro big eg 9 oasssaeptre apres 2:0 
e eneral tuterest. | Queries There is music in the grass. which has for the last line of each| from ‘im.’ I found this poem in| Bowls of old Shang with bronse of 
- ote gs 3 Aagge  e ge a thistly, be one begat 3 stanza the ae a i aie So Water ke te eee a a 

eat ean. They should be.writ- tangles neat the ground; ““When you have to pay - % poem 4s} And suddenly the small 

ten on one side of the paper only | And the flitting fairies often stop | he general idea of the poem is| “Alled Doggies” and begins: | Tinkle of gems floats through 
must contain the name and | 70.4 pF soa that ultimately all things in this life| I've lived in the city and country; the 
of a writer as Pe ee must be paid for in some way. I’ve hunted the birds in my time. — the wind : 
ee eee Eee I 3 In the. faraway fantenia, is the or ee eens o Sone, nop her naa A sad 
teat be eooempaniet Sy pectag eee ait Phere was big, black, bounding| Drew near! Draw near! 
QUERIES “Mortal and Ephemeral” “These” And Paddy (’e was the worst), "ered here.” 
J. A. D. wishes the author’s name ARGARET WIDDEMER,/And §stout-hearted, fo Ruth E. Clark, Lynch Va., 
“Music Teacher” and the title of the poem in which Larchmont, N. Y.: In your Betty, also poem, 
And the little feller I nursed. 


HE following letter does not, 
strictly speaking, belong in 
this column, but we are giad 
to print it for the joy that it 

may give to the writer and possibly 

also to many of our readers whose 

requests for songs we are unable to 

answer, ‘ deni 
Dear Editor: 

I am an old music teacher, but 
after a terrible accident a ‘“‘shut- 
in’’ now. I have many beautiful 
old songs and many beautiful 
modern ones. I would like to ex- 
change with other lovers of music. 

(Mrs.) EMMA JOHNSON. 
oe 154, Hilton, Monroe County, 
Those who wish to exchange so! 
with Mrs. Johnson are requested 
write directly to her, not to this 
paper. 


“My Own River Bann” 

Cc. H. G. requests the author’s 
mame and the complete text of a 
poem, a part of which reads: 
“I’m old and I’m weary, the world 

now is dreary: 
! I am nearing life’s span; 
Well, all that I crave is a sham- 
rock-decked grave 
On the banks of my own River 
Bann. 





The author used the nom de plume 
“Northern Se x correspon- 
dent would like to know who he 
was. 





“A Legend of Elsinore” 

E. H. C. wishes a poem, possibly 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich and per- 
haps entitled ‘‘A Legend of Elsi- 
nore.’’. Some of the lines are about 
as follows: 


With her wings of murky white 

Folded after weary t, 

The worn nursling of 
ees 

Only Maud the headstone bore, 

Only this and nothing more. 
sess 


And they called her cold—God 
knows. 


Underneath the Winter snows, 
The invisible hearts of flowers 
ripe for-blossoming. 
And the lives that seem so cold, 
If their story could be told, 
Would seem cast in gentler mold, 
Would seem full of love and Spring. 


“A Christmas Poem” 


J. D. H. wants the complet. 
poem, one st of 


the sea. 





the following lines occur: 


I know that I am mortal and 
ephemeral, RAG: . 

But when I scan the multitudi- 
nous spirals of the stars, 

No longer do I touch the earth 
with my feet, but I sit 

With Zeus himself and take my 
fill of ambrosial gold. 


“Trusty Guardian” 

M. C. desires information as to 
where a poem entitled “ 
Guardian of a Dead Friend’”’ can be 
found. It was published in 1838 or 
1839 and has reference to Romeo, 
the be! to Major James 
B. % Dallam went 
from Prairie du Chien to Florida 
with a portion of the troops, under 
command of Colonel Zachary Tay- 
in the Semi- 


was killed by the Indians, and for 
several days and 


was 
wolves by the i $ 
was said, was barely able to utter 
a feeble cry on the approach. of the 
troops. « 








“Reflection” y 
E. V. R. wants the author’s name 
and the name of the magazine or 
newspaper in which the foll 
lines appeared, probably under the 
title ‘‘Reflection’’: 
When you have kissed me 
And have gone again, 
I gaze long in my mirror’s 
Deep confine; 
There imaged in my eyes 
I seek some sign 
Of love or truth or beauty 
That you see 
When your own eyes 
Are looking into mine! 


“Mother of Themistocles” 


A. C. wishes the missing line in 
the. follo quotation, with cor- 
rections of the other three if there 


are any errors: 

I am not of the noble Grecian race. 

I am Abrotonon born in Thrace. 

I was the mother of Themistocles. 
“The New Body” 

M. S. desires the author’s name 
and the title of the poem in which 
the following lines occur: 

The new body is yet in the t 
The new brings the new te: 


“Anni Labuntur” 


J. H. R. requests the author's 
name and the complete poem from 





issue of June 3 Elizabeth 

Virginia Raplee answers 
M. 8.’s inquiry of April 15 (which 
I did not happen to see) by sending, 
in my poem ‘“These."" She at- 
tributes it to Fannie 
Thomson, saying that she had sup- 
posed it to have been unpublished. 
It was published under my name in 
Good Housekeeping of March, 


1933. 
Katherine Van Der Veer, Scars- 


‘Trusty | dale, N. Y., also calls our attention 


to this unfortunate error. Another 
correspondent, unidentified, sends 
a cli of the poem from 


Raplee writes that she has discov- 
ered that her answer to the query 
was incorrect and that the poem is 
by Margaret Widdemer. 





“Patience Is a Virtue” 
NETTIE POPPER, New York 
City: The lines wanted by L. K. C. 
in your issue of May 20 can hardly 
be called a poem. are com- 
plete below: 

Patience is a virtue— 

Possess it if can— 

Seldom found in woman 

And never found in man. 

Mrs. George W. Lyon, Pittsburgh, 


Pa., also supplied these lines. The 
author’s name was not given. 





“In a Sacred Bower” 

AMY B. ADAMS, Woodland, Me.: 
The quotation about which H. W. 
inquires in your issue of May 6 is 
from Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” 
Book IV, linés 705-708: 

In a shadier bower 

More sacred or sequestered, though 

but feigned, 
Pan or Sylvanus never slept, nor 


Nymph 
Nor Soueee haunted. 


“The Public’s Ugly Face” 
VIRGINIA ROBIE TUFTS, Wolf- 
ville, N. S., thinks that the poem 
about “The Public’s Ugly Face,"’ 
requested by F. Z. in our issue of 
20, must be ‘“‘Wishes of an El- 





introd' one 
wish I thought What Jolly Fun. 





died 1922, was Professor of Litera- 


Good 
eeping. Elizabeth Virginia | Ob. soft 


Walter Raleigh, born 1861, [ 


Walter Alden Dyer was_born in 
, Mass., in 1878. He is the 
books 





tree on 
~ aa o’er the, far-distant for- 


Like the sto t dark o’er the 
tremulous main. 


“Answer to Henley’s ‘Invictus’ ” 

BRUNO HUHN, New York City: 
Here is the poem asked for by G. D, 
in your issue of May 27: 

MY CAPTAIN. 
By Dorothea Day. 

Out of the that dazzles me, 

Bright as the sun from pole to 


pole, 
I thank the God I know to be 
For ws , the conqueror of my 
soul. 





SinceHis y 
I would not wince nor cry aloud, 
Under that rule which men call 
chance 


My head with joy is humbl 
bowed. “! 

Beyond this place of sin and tears— 

That life-with Him—and His the 

Despite the menace of the 5 

Keeps and shall keep og 
afraid. 

ange fear, though strait the 

2. 
He Neg from punishment the 


scroll; 
Christ is the Master of my fate; 
Christ is the Captain of my soul. 


Many other correspondents sent 
this poem. 


“A Thousand Springs” 
Miss CAROLINE KAHN, North 





Bergen, N. J.: Below is the poem 





Christmas 
which reads: 
Strange we so toi] to fashion for 


our unseen ends 
The splendor that the tarnish of 
the world doth mar 


ee ee 
e 
Upon a little Child, a stable and a 


The same reader would like any 
other poem dealing with a child, a 
stable and a star. 


“He Made Me Take Him In” 


L. C. W. desires the author’s 
name and the complete poem, the 
last two lines of which are: 


And though I do not like dogs, 
He made me take him in. 


It was published in a newspaper 
or magazine last October. 


“The Right of Way” 
“Four Acres” 


J. L. M. requests information as 
the source of the 





, and is there any more 
of it? Similar information wanted 
about the : “Four acres and 
independence.”’ 


__ 


“The Music in the Grass” 


E. U. wants the name of the poet 
who wrote the poem entitled “The 





A Real 


( Continued from Page 2) 


husbandry, Perhaps Harry Blan- 
chard or Joseph Wentworth will 
see to that. 5 

So far very little has been said in 
this review about the nature of the 
book Mr. Weygandt-has written. 
It is the record of twenty years’ in- 
quiry around town. Here is the 
story of the light-fingered deacon 
who was caught in a bear-trap 
when he was stealing grain, an ac- 
count of stone walls including the 
mammoth Adams wall with its tin 
statue of Niobe, an appreciation of 
the noble art of brushing, comment 
on matters of native speech, back- 
woods days in Errol, the art of 


fon: | lumbering, the uses of maple, the 


fabulous ways of snappers, haying, 
going for the milk up Fellows’ Hill 
in the mornings, and the granite of 
New Hampshire. There is a 


as the White Mountain poet. There 
is an amazingly detailed descrip- 
tion of the construction of a na- 





tive house. 


thoughtful study of Robert Frost |- 


New England ‘Town 


wintryness. 
wild, the sinister, the menacing. 
I must: get in the restful, the 
comforting, the healing. I must 


in it plowed fields and hominess 
lamplight in the windows at 





the fall of night. 


He writes the entire book with 
that sort of earnestness, simplicity 
and high purpose. Without being 
uncritical, Mr. Weygandt is a pro- 
digious appreciator. None of the 
many books about the White Moun- 
tains has had the fine instinct for 
man and this grarideur of feeling. 
In an address delivered at the Old 
Home Week celebration Mr. Wey- 
gandt once detailed seven wonders 
of Sandwich: 

1. The view from Wentworth Hill. 

2. The view from Burleigh Hill. 

3. The view from Willis Hill. 

4. The intimate view of the 
mountains from Mr, George Weed’s 
place. : 

5. The view of the Centre with 
the Sandwich Range for back- 
ground from Mr. Carl Beede's 
place. 

6. The white strand of Squam. 

7. The elms of McCrillis Inter- 
val. 
The eighth wonder is the celes- 
tial spirit of Cornelius Weygandt's 





“The White Hills.” 
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ping, which is the only one that 
bears on this query, reads: 

“On the Rue de Rivoli in Paris 
there stands a monument to. the 
Huguenots; the conception shows 
an anvil with a number of broken 
hammers. The inscription, freely 
translated, is: = j 

Hammer away, hostile bands, 

Your hammers ; God’s anvil 
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THIS IS YOUR WORLD! 


What happens in the world today—war and civil 
strife, social change, economic development and 


cultural advance—is your direct concern. 


CURRENT HISTORY appeals to those men and 
women who find joy in understanding the cross-cur- 
rents in the tides of human affairs. Stimulating with- 
out flippancy, authoritative without stodginess, it 
records the events of today and interprets them. 
CURRENT HISTORY is a competent, thorough re- 


porter of what is going on. 


In CURRENT HISTORY appear the names of 
statesmen and publicists, men of affairs and scholars. 
Its contributors all have something to say that makes 
for a better appreciation of happenings in the con- 
temporary world. CURRENT HISTORY in addition 
offers a comprehensive survey of the events in every 
nation, a survey which distinguishes the important 
from the unimportant. Thus CURRENT HISTORY 


does indeed introduce you to your world. 





CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 
THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY, 
TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Send CURRENT HISTORY. MAGAZINE for 6 months, beginning with the 
July issue, | enclose $1.00 (or will remit on receipt of bill]. Foreign, $1.65; 
Canada, $1.40. . 
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